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Color Is King! 


You have available--a DYE HOUSE—a MODERN LABORATORY —a staff. of 
EXPERIENCED TEXTILE ENGINEERS—ready to serve you and work with you on 


your requirements of 


Colored Weaving and Knitting Yarns 


Numbers ranging from 2’s to 20’s both single and ply 


Mock twist. heather mixtures and solid colors 


Raw stock, package and skein dyeing—fast and direct colors 


Put up—Cops, Cones, Tubes, Skeins, Warps, etc. 


CALLAWAY MILLS, Inc. 


MURRAY HILL 2-7800 


345 Madison Avenue 


BOSTON | CHICAGO 
110 Summer Street 323 So. Franklin St. 


New York 
Representatives 7 
AKRON ATLANTA 
1002 Second National Building 1308 Rhodes-Haverty Bldg. 
CINCINNATI 


PHILADELPHIA ST. LOUIS 
1302 Syndicte Trust Bidg. 


984 Drexel Bidg. 


1337 Cincinnati Enquirer Bldg... 


Books That Will Help You With 
Your Problems 


“Clark’s Weave Room Calculations” 
By W. A. GRAHAM CLARK 
Textile Expert of U. S. Tariff Commission 


Second edition. Completely revised and enlarged. 


A practical treatise of cotton yarn and cloth calcu- 
lations for the weave room. Price, $3.00. 


“Practical Loom Fixing” 
(Third Edition) 
By THomas NELSON 


Completely revised and enlarged to include chap- 
‘ers on Rayon Weaving and Rayon Looms. Price, 


“Carding and Spinning” 
By Geo. F. Ivey 


A practical book on Carding and Spinning. Price, 
$1.00. 


“Cotton Mill Processes and 
Calculations” 


By D. A. Tompxins 
Third edition. Completely revised. An elemen- 


tary text book for the use of textile schools and 


home study. Illustrated throughout. Price, $1.00. 


“Remedies for Dyehouse Troubles” 
By Wm. C. Dopson, B.E. 


A book dealing with just that phase of dyeing 
which constitutes the day’s work of the average mill 
dyer. Price, $1.50. 


“Cotton Spinner’s Companion” 


By I. C. NoBie 


A handy and complete reference book. Vest 
size. Price, 50c. | 


Published By 


Clark Publishing Company 


CHARLOTTE, N. ©. 
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PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY BY CLARK PUBLISHING COMPANY, 118 WEST FORTH STREET, CHARLOTTE, 
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Converters’ Record Reported 


By Lauten 


HE accomplishments of the Textile Converters’ As- 
sociation were reviewed by Henry Lauten, of Prince 
Lauten & Co., at the annual meeting of the group, 
when its named was changed to the Textile Fabric Asso- 
ciation. Mr. Lauten’s address as chairman of the board 
of the association follows: 


“On December 12, it was just twenty years since the 
Textile Converters’ Association was found. Its establish- 
ment was brought about by the conditions that developed 
after the boom of 1907 and the subsequent crash in 1908, 
when conditions in this industry became rather alarming. 
At that time, competitors hated the sight of one another; 
and they had no communications or dealings with one 
another; in other words, the industry was entirely devoid 
of co-operation. If this association had accomplished 
nothing except to bring about co-operation and good feel- 
ing, its mission would have been worth while. 

‘‘In any association, the principal work is always done 
by a corporal’s guard of faithful and public-spirited men 
—generally, the President, his officers, and his commit- 
tees. As a rule, the rank and file do not act or work; 
and usually they feel that they have performed their 
duty—and perhaps gone a little beyond the point of duty 
—when they have paid their dues. This association is no 
exception. 

“Let me review quickly some of the accomplishments 
of the association which have more than returned to each 
member the amount of money contributed for the running 
of the organization. Please bear in mind that this asso- 
ciation is not engaged in making profit for itself; that 
every dollar collected has been. spent for the welfare of 
the industry; and that, aside from the ordinary running 
expenses, all the work performed has been done without 
one cent of charge or graft. 

“The first notable accomplishment was the adjustment 
of freight rates, and the acceptance of uniform terms of 
f. o. b. New York of f.o. b. plant. It is now proposed to 
change these terms to f. o. b. point of origin. It has 
been ruled already by the Federal. Trade Commission 
that other terms are discriminatory and are in favor of 
one location or another. The Shirting Fabrics Associa- 
tion has adopted f. 0. b. point of origin terms, which 
have been sanctioned by the Federal Trade Commission 
and have proven to be entirely successful; and I can see 
nothing to stand in the way of the uniform adoption of 
these terms. 


SampLe Carp Cost PoLicy 


“Next in the line of accomplishment stands the shift- 
ing of sample card cost to the customer, which has done 


away with a tremendous abuse that cost the industry 
thousands of dollars. 


“Our accomplishments in the field of arbitration, me- 
diation and conciliation are well Known throughout the 
industry and we may probably claim an outstanding 
place in the sphere of progress made along these lines. — 

‘Time is a great healer; consequently we are apt to 
forget conditions which were prevalent in the past. If 
you will recall the years from 1918 to 1921 you will re- 
member the high points and the subsequent low points 
which affected the business of the country in general. 
The Treasury Departmerit of the Federal Government 
found itself up against a stone wall and faced with great 
difficulties in establishing a basis applying to the returns 
made ‘by the textile industry. At the end of 1918 they 
called upon this association to help them solve the prob- 
lem and a committee was appointed of which I had the 
honor to be chairman. This committee drew up a stand- 
ard set of basic prices, which was accepted and adopted 
by the Treasury Department, thereby giving it a uniform 
basis of calculation. 


‘Our review now brings us to the year 1921 when the 
first great post-war adjustment and depression took place 
and when there was as much chaos as we found later in 
1929. Qur customers disregarded orders and tried to 
throw merchandise back on our hands by making can- 
cellations right and left. Again our members turned to 
the association, which brought light into darkness by 
resolving that no cancellations would be accepted. Our 
membership was advised to use a rubber stamp on all 
sales notes, notifying the customer that the respective 
converter was a member of this association. In this 
way the whole industry knew that we were determined 
to stand in back of one another and to enforce bona fide 
orders that had been accepted. Accordingly a very trou- 
blesome problem was solved and attempts at cancelling . 
orders have practically disappeared since then. 


STAND ON PIRACY 


‘Our efforts with regard to misbranding and misrepre- 


sentation and to piracy of patterns and of trade names 
is well known. 


“Our success with other associations—especially with 
the National Association of Finishers of Textile Fabrics 
in getting them to guarantee the converter full returns of 
yardage—is also well known. The complete success of 
this matter, however, rests with every converter to see 
that the agreement is carried out, for it is. impossible for 

(Continued on Page 24) 
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Ageing Vat Colors’ 


BY R. E. RUPP 
Pacific Mills. 


vestigating the conditions under which our agers 

were operating. The work which was done was quite 
elementary, for we started as if no information were 
available, and tried to refrain from taking anything: for 
granted. I have no doubt those of ‘you who are interest- 
ed in ageing vat colors have carried out similar and more 
advanced experiments than these which I am about to 
describe. 


The ageing of vat colors in a twofold operation. In 
the first place the color, the alkali, and the reducing 
agent react to form the soluble, reduced phase of the 
color. As this takes place, the soluble, or leuco compound 
is dyed into the fibers. It was the purpose of this work 
to determine how much the conditions in the ager varied, 
and what was the effect of these variables upon the depth 
and brightness of the final shades obtained. 


The color value obtained is a function of other varia- 
bles, as well as those in the ager, for example, in the 
printing paste, the thickening used, the concentration of 
the alkali and the reducing agent, the amount of glycerin, 
the concentration of the color, and the physical and chem- 
ical properties of the color all have a part in determining 
the results. After ageing the methods of oxidizing and 
soaping also contribute to the ultimate shade. 


We were interested in finding the best conditions for a 
definite formula. This was approximately that which is 
quite generally used for vat. colors, namely: 15 per cent 
color paste, 8.0 per cent sodium sulfoxylate, 10 per cent 
potassium carbonate, and 3.0 per cent glycerin, with the 
thickening consisting of a British gum of low solubility 
and starch. The colors on which most of the following 
observations were-made, were Blue of the 2BD type, and 
Jade Green. They were chosen as being medium colors, 
neither too hard nor too easy to reduce, but about repre- 
sentative of the general class, while at the same time dif- 
ferences in shade and depth were more easily detected 
than in reds or yellows, or duller shades. 


Variations due to developing or soaping were controll- 
ed by subjecting comparative trials to the same oxidizing 
and soaping baths. | 


CS reties years ago we undertook the program of in- 


The first question arising is: What conditions may 
vary? Pressure and temperature of the steam in the 
ager, the time of ageing, and concentration of gases other 
than steam are obvious possibilities. In discussions and 
articles about ageing, we hear frequently mentioned the 
moist or dry condition of the steam. It seems impossible 
that moisture, or water in the liquid phase can be a 
variable, for the liquid and gaseous phases of water ‘can 
exist in equilibrium only at 212 degrees F. at atmospheric 
pressure, and of fifteen agers that have been under obser- 
vation at various times, ageing various fabrics, we have 
never observed one that operated continuously below 214 
degrees F. 


Pressure is no doubt a factor if varied to any degree. 
In the ager under consideration, the pressure never ex- 


*Paper at Annual Meeting of American Association of Textile 
Chemist sand Colorists. 


—_ 


ceeded atmospheric pressure by more than .8 inch of 
water, and never was lower than .3 inch of water above 
the atmosphere: In terms of total pressure this variation 


is extremely small, and so far as was discernible produced , 


no. variation in shade. When the flow of steam into the 
ager was reduced so that the pressure was less than .2 
inch of water above the atmosphere, we found that the 
greens were not reduced and were washed out in the 
soaping. This was not due to the effect of the variation 
in pressure directly but rather to the fact that the steam 
pressure was not sufficient to exclude air from the ager. 
Greens are apparently the most sensitive to air, although 
they are not ordinarily considered difficult to reduce. 
Patterns which contained Jade Green, Blue 2BD, and 
Pink FF, a color which is hard to reduce, were aged at 
pressures low enough to allow some air to enter. The 
pink and blue developed perfectly, while the green was 
only 25 per cent of what it should have been under nor- 
mal conditions. 


Temperature of the ager is the factor that appears to . 


be the most important and hardest to control economi- 
cally. We began by checking the effects of different tem- 
peratures, ageing at 213, 215, 217 and 220 degrees and so 
on &s high as 234 degrees F. With our particular form- 
ula there was a very definite falling off in color value as 
the temperature was increased. Between 212 degrees and 
218 degrees F., differences of 2 degrees showed a distinct 
difference in color value, and at 234 degrees the value 


was not over 50 per cent of that obtained at 213 degrees 
F. 


It was therefore highly desirable to age as near 212 
degrees as possible: To eliminate this heat it seemed 
logical to first inquire as to its source. It has been stated 
that the ageing of vat colors is an exothermic reaction. 
It has also been suggested that the heat may come from 
the pressure steam chests at the top of the ager. It 
seems questionable whether the reduction of vat colors is 
exothermic. The reduced form is certainly the less sta- 
ble, and it is generally true that in passing from a more 
stable to a less stable configuration energy is absorbed 
rather than liberated. 


To investigate the source of this heat, we borrowed 
about 5,000 yards of gray cloth. The temperature of 
the-ager standing with the steam and chests turned on 
was 212\degrees F. If the heat is due to color reaction, 
the temperature should remain at 212 degrees when the 
gray Cloth is aged. As soon as the cloth was started the 
temperature began to rise and at the end of 20 minutes 
had reached 218 degrees F., at which point it remained 
constant. Without interruption, 5,000 yards of bleached 
white cloth was aged. The temperature dropped to 
217% degrees indicating that the sizing and natural 
waxes were not responsible for the development of the 
heat. During this run the steam chests were turned off 
and the temperature remained unchanged. They were 
turned on again and a printed pattern followed the white 
cloth. In 15 minutes the temperature had risen to 222 
degrees F. These different cloths were analyzed for 
moisture before ageing. They gray cloth contained 4.2 

(Continued on Page 24) 
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Which Way Would You Plow Today? 


is constantly taming into reality 
our forefathers’ wildest guesses. 


The hundred years behind us are 
jammed and crammed with achievements that outbal- 
ance the previous sum total of progress since the signing 
of the Magna Charta. 


Shall we stop now? 


Narrow men and narrow concerns cannot survive under 
competitive pressure. Men with broad minds and cease- 
less efforts towards improvement will replace them. It’s 
the inexorable law of progress. 


Carnegie always re-equipped his plants during periods of 
depression. He knew that in order to make a profit he 
had to keep abreast or ahead of his competition, and 
that in order to maintain this position he had to sys- 
tematically re-equip and overhaul his producing facili- 
ties. He was a wise user of money and was eminently 
successful. 

Experience clearly points to TODAY as the time of all 


times to make all needed equipment replacements and 
improvements. Equipment manufacturers need orders 
now and will go to unprecedented lengths to give you 
service and terms. 


Stocks of cotton goods are at the lowest level in years. 
There is a tremendous potential market for textiles of all 
kinds and stock-refilling orders will come in a deluge. 
Which mills will be in the best shape to recover produc- 
tion and profit momentum:—the mills with modern 
equipment, or the mills with wornout or obsolete equip- 
ment ? 


NOW IS. THE TIME to get terms on new equipment, 
you'll probably never get again. Now is the time to 
thoroughly reorganize. your mill and its equipment and 
get ready for the production drive that is bound to 
come. 

Get into action NOW. Decide what improvements you 
will install. Tell the equipment manufacturers NOW. 
They will co-operate with you to the fullest extent. 


This Message Was Prepared And Space 
Contributed By 


Southern Textile Bulletin 


I n Collaboration With 


The National Committee on Industrial Rehabilitation 
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Marketing a Trade 


BY ALLYN B. McINTIRE 


Vice-President, Pepperell Manufa cturing Company, Boston, Mass. 


has been in existence for more than 80 years, man- 

ufactures many different kinds of cotton fabrics 
including sheeting, flannels, drills, jeans, shirtings, blan- 
. kets, tubing, denims, chambrays, twills, sateens, khakis, 
prints, etc. Production is in the neighborhood of 100,- 
000,000 yards annually, and the number of employees is 
approximately 5,000. The company sells through the 
cutting up trades as well as direct to the retailer and 
wholesaler. A program of selective distribution is the 
basis for each type of business. 

Pepperell has been known for. many years for four 
lines of sheets—Pepperell Red Label, Lady Pepperell, 
Pepperell Fine Count, and Pepperell Peeress. The sale 
of Pepperell Red Label is not, inthe main, restricted to 
one store in a city; Pepperell Fine Count and Pepperell 
Peeress are confined, although. like other quality sheets, 
they are sold under other labels to stores in the same 
communities. Lady Pepperell is confined to one store in 
each community. In a city as large as New York that 
would mean one store in each borough. The store which 


TS PEPPERELL MANUFACTURING Company, which 


has the exclusive sale of these sheets undertakes a certain 


number of promotions each year, and is expected, in 
time, to limit the number of competing lines carried. 

‘The company has established a system of special fran- 
chise agreements whereby Pepperell fabrics entering into 
the manufacture of numerous products may be labeled 
with the Pepperell house-mark. By this means, the iden- 
tification ot the fabric is carried through to the retail 
customer in the form of a nationally-known cotton name 
and mark. 
label to licensed manufacturers it tends to reduce its 
selling cost. 

‘‘PARTNERSHIP” ASPECT 


While the franchise agreement is not set down in writ- 
ing and in a formal manner, the arrangement is looked 
upon as one of partnership under which the licensee, in 
return for the exclusive use of the label, undertakes to 
produce a satisfactory volume and to turn out garments 
of high quality workmanship. In each case the Pepper- 
ell Manufacturing Company has sought to select the out- 
standing manufacturer in a particular line, and there 
have been very few changes in the forty-odd franchise 
holders. 

Under a plan of selective distribution of this character, 
it follows that the licensor more greatly concentrates his 
credit risks than under a system of promiscuous selling, 
and that, therefore, the credit factor must be given serious 
consideration in the development of a plan of selective 
distribution. Because of the close co-operation existing 
between the Pepperell Manufacturing Company and its 
licensees, credit losses among this group have been held 
to a minimum. 

The Pepperell Manufacturing Company extends to its 
licensees a number of types of co-operation. It has 
built up a force of sales promotion men to call upon the 
department stores throughout the country, setting forth 
to the heads of these stores the value of a Pepperell sales 
event which will feature, at regular prices, the various 
products manufactured by Pepperell and licensed manu- 
facturers. Once the idea of Pepperell promotion finds 


6 


The company finds that by confining the 


favor with the heads of a store, these sales promotion 
men then go to the various store buyers with samples of 
Pepperell products which they have brought with them, 
and take orders from the individual buyers. These orders 
are turned over to the Pepperell licensed manufacturers. 

The Pepperell Manufacturing Company supplies the 
department stores with advertising material, including 
mats and folders, and, when the size of the proposed sales 
warrants, makes available the services of a special sales 
promotion woman. The stores advertise the Pepperell 
products they are featuring in the regular newspaper 
channels. It is estimated that, in the year 1931, stores 


have inserted in local newspapers 1,500,000 lines of ad- 


vertising devoted to Pepperell products or approximately 
655 full pages of newspaper advertising. 


Department stores favor these sales because it is possi- 
ble for a store to sell a group of from forty to fifty cotton 
products under one nationally-known name, to offer them 
on the basis of name, rather than on price, and thus to 
build a substantial volume in a way far removed from 
the price basis usually coupled with such promotions. 

Pepperell underakes exensive national advertising in 
which co-ordinated reference is made at various times to 
the products of licensed manufacturers. | 


The company also helps licensed manufacturers to 
plan their lines, to price them and to observe the handling 
of these lines in competition. There has been a satisfac- 
tory maintenance of prices on Pepperell manufactured 
products. One licensee states: 


‘When the market began to feel the effect of price 
battling, our house dress was able to stand its ground at 
its established price and has consistently returned a satis- 
factory profit to each store. The success: of selling these 
dresses at a stable dollar level is due both to the excellent 
tailoring which has been applied to them and also to the 
fact that the garments are labeled with the Pepperell 
name which serves as a quality identification mark for 
every housewife.” 


In some cases, cutters have devoted the major portion 
of their main line to garments of Pepperell cloth and, 
therefore, carrying the Pepperell label. In other cases 
they have developed special lines of garments made of 
Pepperell fabric and carrying the Pepperell label. In 
still other instances certain cutters, who had in past 
years built up their business with jobber number, real- 
ized the need of having numbers in which retailers would 
be interested and have developed special lines out of 
Pepperell fabric garments. 


A number of cutters report remarkable increase in 


their business since working under this franchise agree- 
ment. One of these increases ran, in an isolated in- 
stance, as high as 400 per cent. A manufacturer having 
the Pepperell franchise for the production of pajamas 
reports that whereas two years ago not a single Pepperell 
pajama had been manufactured east or west of the Mis- 
sissippi, in 1931 Gimbel Bros. department store in New 
York, alone purchased more than 8,000 dozen which 
were sold at the standard price of one dollar.—From 
Executives Service Bulletin published by Service Bureau 
of Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
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STOP INFLUENZA 


By Spraying 


“PINESOL” 
In Your Mill Buildings 
and Village Homes 


The influenza epidemic is spreading at an alarming rate. Over 
300 are now ill, in one mill village, with this highly contagious 
disease. 

During the epidemic several years ago, mills completely checked 
the spread of influenza with PINESOL sprayed through humidi- 


fiers in the buildings and with ordinary watering pots in the 


homes. 


I have used PINESOL for a number of years and always found that it reduced 
the number of cases of flu in the mill and mill village. I feed it through the humidi- - 
fiers in the mill.—John A. McFalls, Supt., Mooresville Cotton Mills. 

[It is my opinion that PINESOL does not clog or injure humidifiers in any way 
and is a splendid preventative for flu. We are using it in our shop at Charlotte — 
W. B. Hodge, Sou. Megr., Parks-Cramer Co. 


Order a Barrel Now 
Price: $1.50 Per Gallon 


Jos. C. Shepard 


Manufacturing Chemist 
Wilmington, N. C. 
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New Long Draft Frames in Brandon Spinning Room 


Long Draft Spinning Brandon Mills 


BY DAVID CLARK 


[ had heard much about the spinning room at the 
Brandon Mills at Greenville, S. C., in which the Saco- 
Lowell Shops had replaced old style spinning with new 
frames equipped with Roth Long Draft Spinning, and 
happening to meet Walter Gayle, Southern representative 
of the Saco-Lowell Shops, in the lobby of the Poinsett 
Hotel in Greenville, | reminded him of his promise to 
take me to see the room, 


In fifteen minutes we were in the office of Superintend- 
ent W. F. Davis, but he happened to be busy with his 
duties in the mill, so we entered and went up to the third 
floor where the new frames 
had been installed. 


The Brandon Mills have 
about 125,000 spindles in 
Greenville and selected one 
room of about 31,000 spin- 
dies for a determination of 
the results which could be 
obtained from long draft 
spinning. They wanted to 
know what results could be 
obtained under conditions 
existing in their own plant. 
which conditions were above 
the average. 


The old frames, which 
were by. no means worn out, 
were placed perpendicularly 
to the side windows and 


were driven by overhead 
belt .of the bicycle drive 
type. 


In the place of these 31- 
000 the Saco-Lowell Shops | 
placed 80 frames of 312 


spindles each or 24,960 spin- 


Brandon Mills, Greenville, S. C. 


dles with Roth long draft and are getting from them 
more production than they did from the 31,000 spindles. 
The room is upon print cloth numbers but most of the 


frames are equipped with 134-inch rings and yet only a 


few ends were down throughout the entire room. Another 
surprising feature is that they are spinning with an 8- 
inch traverse; in fact, the traverse was a little more than 
8 inches. 


The old spinning used 5.25 hank double roving where- 
as the new frames spin from 3.25 hank double roving, 
but that is not the only saving, for spinners run 10 sides 
with ease and only one rov- 
ing man is required for the 
entire room. The _ spindle 
speed is approximately 10,- 
500. 


The new frames run 
lengthwise of the mill and 
are driven with General Elec- 
tric motors and V-belts. 


It is often the case that 
other improvements or some 
special overhauling is done 
at the time of installation 


new machines, but in this 
case nothing whatever was 
done back of. the spinning 
prior to installation the new 
frames and it is an absolute 
comparison of the old style 
with new spinning, 

To be able to replace 31,- 
000 spindles with less than 
25,000 and yet obtain more 
production and to be able to 
spin from 3.25 hank roving 


and aids in the operation of 
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Brandon Spinning Room Before Being Modernized 


instead of 5.25 is some indication of the aimee of new 
machinery. 

It is our opinion that the savings incident to replacing 
the old spinning at the Brandon Mills with new long 
draft spinning will within the space of a comparatively 
brief period cover the cost of the new spinning. 

It is certainly a beautiful and well operated spinning 
rooms and would please any lover of cotton manufactur- 
- ing. The long frames, the large rings and the long tra- 
verse have been considered by many mill men as disad- 


vantages in spinning print cloth numbers, but advantages 
from the standpoint of economy. In this room I could 
note no disadvantages from the spinning standpoint. 

Prior to leaving the Brandon Mills we hunted from 
the overseer of spinning, J. T. Collins, who is an old 
friend, and spent a few minutes with him, but we could 
not find Superintendent W. F. Davis. 

We also stopped at the office for a visit to President 
Aug. W. Smith, who is recognized as one of the leading 
and most progressive of Southern cotton manufacturers. 


World Consumption of Cotton 


New York.—The New York Cotton Exchange Service 
says that world consumption of cotton during November 
totalled approximately 1,159,000 bales ——— with 
1,168,000 in October. 


Fhe decline of less than one per cent compares with 
an average drop of 2.3 per cent from 1925 to 1931, inclu- 
sive, but, the announcement said, “this should not be 
construed to indicate necessarily that world consumption 
declined less than seasonally from October to November, 
since the number of working days in October this year 
was less than usual, while the number in November was 
more than usual.” | 


November Spindle Activity 


Washington.—According to preliminary census figures 
issued, 31,464,872 cotton spinning spindles were in place 
in the United States on November 30, of which 24,506 
were oerated at some time during the month compared 
with 24,587,732 for October, 23,883,948 for September, 
22,022,490 for August, 19,758,252 for July, 20,646,966 
for June, and 24,870,182 for November, 1931. 

The aggregate number of active spindle hours reported 
for the month was 6,966,828,759. During November the 
normal time of operation was 251% days (allowance being 
made for the observance of Thanksgiving Day in some 
localities), compared with 2534 days for October, 25 2-3 
days for September, 27 days for August, 25 days for July 
and 26 days for June. 


Based on an activity of 8.96 hours per day, the average 


number of sindles operated during November was 30,- 
492,073, or at 96.9 per cent capacity on a single shift 
basis. This percentage compares with 97.0 for October, 
94.6 for September, 72.4 for August, 51.5 for July, 57.6 
for June, and 85.5 for November, 1931. The average 
number of active spndle hours per spindle in place for the 
month was 221. 


Carded Yarn Mills Reducing Output 


Mills producing carded yarns are operating on moder- 
ate schedules and the number of mills closing for the holi- 
days was large enough to make a further material drop 
in production, according to a statement by Sydney P. 
Munroe, assistant to the president of the Cotton-Textile 
Institute, at a luncheon meeting of the Cotton Yarn Mer- 
chants Association in Philadelphia. 

In discussion at the luncheon, it was brought out that 
carded yarn billings have averaged close to production 
since November 1, when stocks ended a long, gradual de- 
cline begun six months before. It was said the stock 
position is still low. In recent weeks the production of 
carded yarn was said to have declined about 16 per 
cent, compared with the rate of output in the early fall, 
and unfilled orders at present were asserted to be equiv- 
alent to 12 weeks’ production at the current rate. 


Mr. Munroe described the special cost service which. 
the institute is providing for yarn mills, and said that 
during the last 20 months in which this service was avail- 
able, it has directly led to the adoption of sound, up-to- 
date cost methods by yarn mills comprising well over 
500,000 spindles. 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


Q. A. Sullivan, for 14 years overseer carding and as- 
sistant superintendent of the Gaffney Manufacturing 
Company, Gaffney, S. C., has been promoted to superin- 
tendent, effective January 1. 


J. W. Godfrey has been promoted from second hand in 
carding No. 1 at the Gaffney Manufacturing Company, 
‘Gaffney, S. C., to overseer of carding. 


W. A. Enloe, president of the LaFayette Cotton Mills 
and the Bank of LaFayette, LaFayette, Ga., has just been 
re-elected mayor of his town for the tenth consecutive 
term. 


C. L. Chandler, who has been superintendent for 14 
years of the Gaffney Manufacturing Company, Gaffney, 
S. C., has resigned to become associated with the Jackson 
Mills and Iva Mills, Welford, S. C. He will be vice- 
president and general manager of these two plants. He 
enters his new duties January 1. 


Ronald E. Stevens, who has been connected for the 
past several years with the Cost Section of the Cotton- 
. Textile Institute, on January 1 will become assistant to 
Hyman L. Battle, manager of the Rocky Mount Mills, 
Rocky Mount, N. C. Mr. Stevens, who made headquar- 


ters in Charlotte, has been engaged in installing cost sys- 


tems in the carded yarn mills for some time. 


R. O. Lindsay, for nearly 30 years identified with the 
hosiery manufacturing business in High Point, N. C., 
announced that he will retire from active association with 
the Adams- Millis corporation which he has been serving 
as vice-president in charge of sales. He will remain a 
vice-president and a director but will not supervise sales. 

The retirement is made in the interest of his health. 
‘There is nothing too good for us to say about the loyalty 
and service rendered to our firm by Mr. Lindsay,” said a 
‘statement from the Adams- Millis office. 


Terrell to Handle Denman Products 


The Terrell Machine Company, of Charlotte, has been 
appointed sales agents for North and South Carolina, 
Virginia, Georgia, Alabama and Tennessee for the Den- 
man Rubber Company, Warren, Ohio. | 


The Denman Company is introducing a complete line 
of rubber-fabric pickers, bumpers, bunters, parallel blocks 
and hold-ups for all makes of looms. A new — 
picker, made of special fabric, reinforced by metal, 
one of the leaders in the Denman line. 


OBITUARY 


CHESTER W. LASELL 


Whitinsville, Mass.—The funeral of Chester W. Lasell, 
president of the Whitin Machine Works, who died at 
Oakhurst, his estate, were held here. 

Mr. Lasell was in his 72nd year. Death came after an 
_ illness of several months’ duration. A native of Holyoke, 
Mass., Mr. Lasell had been with. the Whitin Machine 
Works for years, the past. 15 as its president. 


His widow, two daughters, a brother and five grand- 
children survive. 
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JAMES H, BILLINGTON 


Philadelphia, Pa.—Funeral services for James H. Bil- 
lington, 75, head of the mill supply firm of James H. 
Billington & Co., and the American Bobbin & Shuttle 
Co., who died Monday at his home after a long illness, 
were followed by solemn requiem mass at 10:30 a. m. 
at the Church of Our Lady of Lourdes, Overbrook. 


FRANK L. GOODWIN 


Birmingham, Ala.—Following funeral services at the 
funeral home, the body of Frank L. Goodwin, 47, direc- 


‘tor of Alabama Mills Company in charge of the ‘cotton 


department since it was organized four years ago, and 
who died here, was taken to Rockmart, Ga., for burial. 

Mr. Goodwin is survived by his widow, two small 
daughters, andason. The deceased came to Birmingham 


four years ago from Charlotte, N. ie — he was in 
cotton business. 


Reorganize Irene Mills At Gaffney 


Gaffney, S. C—J. C. Fort an’ L. G. Balle, members 
of the creditors’ committee, plan to reorganize the Irene 
Mills at Gaffney. 

The new organization will be known as Irene Mills, 
Inc., and will have a preferred capital stock not exceed- 
ing $200, 000 and 5,000 shares of no par value stock. 


Eagle & Phenix Net Profit $26,473 


Columbus, Ga.—Eagle & Phenix Mills reports for the 
fiscal year ended August 31, 1932, net income of $26,473 
after depreciation and other charges, excluding $4,188 
refund of prior year’s Federal tax. This is equal to 88 
cents a, share on 5,000 shares of 6 per cent preferred 
stock of $100 par outstanding. 

In the year ended August 31, 1931, the company re-. 
ported a net loss of $95,911. 


Georgia Textile Interests Oppose | 
Allotment Plan 


Atlanta, Ga.—The Cotton Manufacturers’ Association 
of Georgia has sent letters to Georgia’s Congressional 
delegation expressing opposition to the domestic allot- 
ment plan of farm relief. | 

The letter said in part: “We have been properly au- 
thorized to advise you that the more than 200 Georgia 
cotton textile mill executives represented by our associa- 
tion are vigorously opposed to the proposed domestic 
allotment plan of farm relief because we believe that 
this plan will discriminate against the farmers of the 
Southeast in favor of the farmers of the Southwest. 

“It will. produce a large net loss in income to the 
States of the Southeast to the great gain of the States of 
the Southwest. It will increase the cost of some of the 
necessities of life for the great mass of the consuming 
public whose buying power is already at a low ebb. It 
will react to the detriment of the cotton textile mills of 
the Southeast and the approximately 250,000 workers 
employed therein. 

“Tt will decrease the use of cotton and place it at a 
great disadvantage with competitive fibers and will create 
another large army of governmental bureaus and em- 


ployees to be supported by the already overburdened 
taxpayers of the nation.” 
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Labor Saving Machines 
Make More Jobs, 


Says Kintner * 


and it is only fair that some thought be given to the 


is a matter of world-wide concern, 
. part played by technical progress and its produc- 


tion of labor-saving machinery, in creating such a condi- 


tion. 


As one walks through great factories, or studies the 
processes of’ modern industry, they cannot fail to be 
impressed by the great amount of labor-saving machinery 
and, consequently, the large output of product per unit 
of labor employed. However, it is not safe to draw con- 
clusions from that observation alone. Some of these vast 


industries have been created from nothing, insofar as 


their effect on labor is concerned. 


This is apparent when, for example, we think of the : 


millions employed today in the automobile industry—in 
the making, the selling and servicing of the large number 
of such mechanisms, whereas fifty years ago there were 
none. 


The same lesson can be learned from studies of the 
electrical industry, of which there was none one hundred 
years ago; of the radio; of the telephone and telegraph; 
of the motion pictures and a number of other industries 


-created.as it were from nothing, but now employing mil- 


lions. 

The general use of power, developed by waterfalls or 
steam and distributed by means of electricity, and of 
power produced by the mobile internal combustion engine, 


in contrast to one hundred years ago when the efforts of . 


beasts of burden and those of human beings were the 
principal sources of power, has completely changed our 
methods of living. The effects of this general use of 
power has revolutionized the construction of our cities— 
a change that has taken place within the memory of many 
of those now listening to my voice. 


Out at Hoover Dam is being done a job larger than 
the Egyptian pyramids. It is being done in a few years, 
instead of in several lifetimes—by electric shovels and 
cableways and other machinery, instead of by an army of 
straining slaves, bleeding under the lash. The equivalent 
of the machinery on that construction job, in terms of 
human labor, would run into figures that would like the 
census, and yet machinery has not robbed that vast im- 
aginary multitude of work; for with hand labor the en- 
terprise could not have been thought of and, even as it is, 
there is a very respectable city of workers on the spot. 


Technical progress is still hard at work, creating good 
new jobs by the million for tomorrow, not only in new 
lines, but in old ones. When hard times struck three 
years ago, billions of dollars worth of machinery in plants 
all over the country was carefully put away, until it 
should be needed. When its owners take it out again to 
use, they will find much of it as useless as if they had let 
it rust—technical progress since 1929 has made it as out 
of date as a three-year-old suit of clothes found in an old 
truck. Even in three years, new machinery has been 
made so much faster, lighter, safer, more efficient, that it 

(Continued on Page 18) 


*Address delivered by S. M. Kintner, Vice-President, West- 
inghouse Electric and Manufacturing Company. 


Located in easy reach of most Sou- 
thern textile plants, we offer com- 
= mechanical facilities and 

road experience in the design and 
es of textile labels, tickets, 

ands, hang tags, etc. We are 
equipped both to reproduce designs 
now in use and to prepare new ones 
in harmony with modern styling 
trends. Usually we can do it at costs 
which are reflected in savings to 
our customers. 


Let Us Quote You — 


JACOBS GRAPHIC ART/ COMPANY 


CLINTON... /OUTH CAROLINA 


PRINTING 
All Kinds of 
MILL and OFFICE 
FORMS 


DAVID CLARK, Owner 


WASHBURN 


PRINTING 
Company 


P. O. Box 974, 18 W. 4th St., Charlotte, N C. 
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Domestic Allotment Plan Would Injure 
and Fail Help Farmer 


ENJAMIN RussELL, of Alexander City, Ala., presi- 
Be of a group of five cotton mills, is likewise a 

-cotton planter and a banker. Therefore, his views 
regarding the proposed Domestic Allotment Plan of farm 
relief are of more than ordinary interest. He fails to 
see how the proposed plan would benefit the farmer and 
thinks that it would work severe hardship on the cotton 
manufacturer. In writing his views to Senator Bankhead 
of Alabama, Mr. Russell said: 


I am pleased to note from press dispatches that you 
have been named as a member of the Farm Relief Com- 
mittee for the purpose of investigating and considering 
the several different plans that are being offered for the 
purpose of trying to help in some way growers of cotton 
and wheat in the United States. 


I can well remember the great effort my father, who 
had large farming interests, had in keeping me in a little 
money to continue in school a good many years ago, and 
at, which time cotton was selling at around 5 cents per 
pound. 


Unfortunately for me, I have something over 200 ten- 
ant farmers, about 1,200 people in all, on farms that I 
‘ own, and on which farms we grow cotton as our money 
crop. I do insist that they grow sufficient corn and food 
and feedstuffs, in addition to cotton, and this they are 
doing. But farming in this way at present prices for 
cotton and the tenants denying themselves of everything 
that would seem possible, it is almost impossible for them 
to break even, most of them come out in the hole, the 
tenants get nothing for their year’s work, I have my 
money invested in the land and pay the taxes—no gain 
for either the tenants or myself. 


In addition to this, as a banker, I deal with many 
hundreds of farmers in this section, we trying to help 
them live and exist.. The sledding you know is extremely 
difficult. | 


I merely give you the information in the three proceed- 
ing paragraphs to indicate that I am intensely interested 
in cotton growing, in the interest of the Southern farmer. 

I am also operating five cotton mills, spinning South- 
ern grown cotton exclusively. Trying my best in these 
mills to give sufficient employment to about 1,200 people 
to earn a none-too-good living. For the past several 
years our cotton mill employees have had to watch their 
step very closely, because their earnings have been small 
to keep themselves and their families in necessary food 
and clothing. 


Therefore, [ am on both sides of the fence, a farmer, 
a cotton grower, and a cotton mill operator, making cot- 


ton cloth for dresses and shirts and cotton knit under- 
wear. 


As a cotton mill operator we have to find a market for 
our cotton goods that we make and to do this our distri- 
bution has to be very wide, all over the United States 
and in Canada, Mexico, in Central and South America, 
in Australia, in Europe, in Africa, in fact, throughout the 
world. 


I have read several news articles dealing briefly with 
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» that would destroy the Southern textile industry. 


the proposed Domestic Allotment Plan, which proposes 


putting a tax of something like 5 cents per pound on all 
cotton, the products of which are sold in the United 
States. Under this plan any cotton shipped to foreign 
countries would not carry this tax. This would mean, it 
seems to me, the entire elimination of any possible chance 
for cotton mill operators in this country to sell any of 
their product in foreign countries. And without a mar- 
ket of this kind the use of cotton in this country would 
be very greatly cut down, since the United States cannot 
consume the cotton goods that are produced in the emcee 
States. 


This Domestic Allotment Plan as I see it would also 
permit foreign cotton mill operators, our competitors, to 
take Southern grown cotton on which they would not 


have to pay any tax or premium and manufacture the 


same into cotton products and ship it back into the 
United States and very greatly undersell the textile mills 
of the United States. In fact, it would seem to me that 
such a plan would put textile manufacturing in the Unit- 
ed States out of business. 


In this connection I have before me Department of 
Commerce Bulletin of December 14, 1932, which shows 
that up to November 30 of this year the cotton mills in 
the cotton-growing States had consumed 1,582,207 bales 
of cotton and during the same time the New England 
mills had consumed 264,305 bales. From this you can 
see very readily that the consumption and manufacturing 
of cotton has in recent years become very largely the 
business of the Southern States and therefore anw new 
plan or law that would put this industry out of business 
would destroy millions of dollars invested in our South- 
ern States and turn out of employment hundreds of thou- 
sands of our Southern people who now get their living by 
work in Southern cotton mills. 


It would seem to me, therefore, and I am sure that 


~ you will, as a member of this Farm Relief Committee, 


rive very close and careful study to this subject, and 
surely we do not want to destroy our Southern textile 
industry which we have been gradually building up for 
the past fifty years. 

And again, surely the Southern cotton farmer very 
greatly needs to receive a better price for his cotton than 
now prevails. The question is, would it be to the interest 
of the Southern cotton farmer to have anything done 
I am 
absolutely sure that it would not, our interests are mu- 
tual. There should be some other remedy than such a 
course, if it is possible to bring a remedy by legislation! 

In this same connection I am wondering just how 
much of a tax of 5 cents per pound put on cotton would 
be received by the Southern farmer. By this I mean, 
would it not take a large portion, and possibly the largest 
portion, of such an amount in the way of expenditures, 


to supervise and carry on and carry through such a plan. 


I am one of those who believe that we already have en- 
tirely too much supervision and too many government 


_ employees and too much expense in carrying on our gov- 


ernment. I thank you. 
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TRED 


BELTIN 
Greater Pulling Power 


Smoother Operation 
“Tracks. on the Pulley 
Collects Less Dust or Lint 


These are but a few of the many advantages of the new VIM 
TRED Leather Belt—The Non-skid Belt—developed by the 
Houghton Research Staff. 


VIM TRED Leather Belting will outpull any other belting 
material known for the same reason that a non-skid automobile 
tire will outpull a smooth tire—because it has a non-skid surface. 
This non-skid surface is produced by permanently indenting part 
of the face of the belt by a special pressing operation. 


apr 


This special pressing operation produces a belt of absolutely 
uniform thickness throughout its length, which makes it ideal 
for textile mill drives on which a bumpy belt may cause uneven- 
ness in the finished product. 


+e 


Dust and lint will not collect as readily on the surface of the 
belt or pulley when VIM TRED Leather Belting is used because 
the indentations create .a bellows effect which forcefully blows 
away any dust as the belt contacts the pulley. 


A VIM TRED Belt will not run off the pulley when sud- 


denly overloaded because it not only has greater gripping power 
but the gibbed tread enables the belt to “track’’ on the pulley 
under all loads and speeds. 


E. F. HOUGHTON & CO. 


240 W. Somerset Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


5.T.B. 12-32 


Send for your copy of the FREE booklet VIM TRED 
Leather Belting—-The Non-skid Belt and a sample of this 


revolutionary new development in power transmission. 
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THE NON-SKID GEARED THE PULLEY 
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What Have You? 


When asked how he was doing, an old negro 
replied with a smile, “Fine.” 

“You are the first man,” said the inquirer,. 
‘‘whom I have heard say that he was doing fine. 
What have you got that you did not have one 
year :agor” 

The old negro scratched his head and said, 
‘Well, I have a year’s growth on ten children.” 

There is wholesome philosophy in the reply 
of that negro and many would do well to adopt 
his attitude towards present conditions. 


There are very few people who are not as 
well off as they weré one year ago and most peo- 


than they had then. 


Everybody has ‘‘a year’s growth” and with 
the exception of those who have suffered from 
illness or have lost relatives or friends, afflictions 
which are fully as well known in prosperous 
_ times, people have lived in comparative happi- 
ness. 

About the only difference from one year ago 
is that people have become more accustomed to 
not being able to buy many things which they 
had come to look upon as necessities but which 
they now realize were luxuries. 

Complaining about the depression has de- 
creased as people have become more accustomed 
to the conditions which it has brought. 


Many who were one year ago spending most’ 


of their time wailing and were attempting to 
continue to live upon the scale they had reached 
during prosperity have now realized they must 
make a new start and are planning for future 
success with the full realization that it is going 
to be a long and hard uphill pull. 
Manufacturers who one year ago were look- 
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ing at the large profits of the prosperity period 
and complaining about their distress are now 
concerned with getting their- plants into condi- 
tion to meet competition and to produce goods 
at production costs which will insure a small but 
certain return for the stockholders. 

Very few people have less of the comforts of 
life than they had one year ago but many have 
a better attitude toward the future and more 
contentment. . 

We feel certain that business conditions will - 
improve during 1933 and have the idea that tex- 
tiles will lead the procession. 


The Blythe Article 


An article by Samuel G. Blythe entitled “Buy 
American” appeared in a recent edition of the 
Saturday Evening Post and has attracted much 
attention. 

We are interested in any movement looking 
towards increased purchases of American made 
goods and stand for legitimate — of all 
American manufactures. 


We do not believe, however, that any good — 


can be accomplished by attempting to scare the. 
American people into buying American goods or 
raising the tariff but on the other hand harm 
can be done to the cause of protection by mis- 
representations. 

The article “Buy American” has caused many 
to believe that there has been a great increase in 
our imports and that this country was being 


flooded with foreign-made goods. 
ple have just as much or possibly a little more . 


The imports of all kinds of foreign-made 
goods during the month of September in recent 
years has been as follows: 


$3 51,000,000 
226,000,000 
98,500,000 


In August, 1932, imports were $91,000,000 as 
compared with $369,000,000 in August, 1929. 

Even allowing for the decrease in the price of 
g@ds, the above figures do not indicate that 
there is any cause for alarm over a flood of for- 
eign-made articles. 


Better Prices For Tobacco 


As prosperity is dependent upon better re- 
turns to farmers, we are interested in the fol- 
lowing statement: 


Raleigh, Dec. 12.—North Carolina farmers sold 61,- 
440,005 pounds of tobacco in November at an average of 
$12.68 per 100 pounds, compared with 116,419,691 
pounds at $8.81 per 100 pounds the same month a year 


ago, the Federal-State Crop Reporting Service announced 
today. 
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The Dies Bill 


The following is an extract from a translation 
of a song of the Russian Communists: 

And the old world—bang! | 

All of it to the last shred! 

All—carcasses and dust! 

Prison, barracks—go up in flames! 

Blow up business concerns with dynamite! 

Raze them to the ground! 

The parasites—to the lamp-posts! 

With the points of our bayonets 

We will turn the old world into a heap of wreckage 

And on its ruins 

‘We will build a new world. 
From another translation we quote: 


Let the Red army, then, 

Grip their bayonets with calloused hands. 

All of us must march relentlessly into the last gory 
battle. 

We will fan the flames 

Of the world conflagration. : 

We will raze churches and prisons to the ground. 


The Dies Bill, now before Congress, is de- 
signed to bar alien communists and anarchists 
from the United States. It passed the House in 
the first session by a record vote. It was ap- 
proved by the Senate Committee on Immigra- 
tion and placed on the Consent Calendar. 


If it is not passed before the session ends on 
March 4, 1933, all the labor of securing its pas- 
sage by the House will have been lost and a new 
_ bill will have to be introduced at the next session 
of the new Congress. 


We suggest that those who wish to bar from 
the United States anarchists with such ideas and 
plans as are given in the above verses should 
write to both of their United States Senators 
and urge the enactment of the Dies Bill which 
is on the calendar as H. R. 12044. 


Simple Arithmetic 


In a recent editorial the New York Sun says: 


In the first four months of the current fiscal. year the 
Federal Government’s income was $619,000,000; its out- 
go was $1,243,000,000. ‘The difference is $624, 000,000, 
the deficit for the fiscal year to October 31. 

The miscellaneous stamp’and excise taxes imposed by 
the revenue act of 1932 are not bringing in the estimated 
returns. After March 15 Congress and the country will 
' know whether the new income tax rates are good produc- 
ers-of revenue or not. In any case, part of the receipts 
to be derived from the 1933 income tax will be available 
to the Government only in the fiscal year 1934. 


When any business finds that it is spending 
twice as much as its income, they immediately 
curtail operations and release every unnecessary 
employee. 

Politicians are in control of our Government 
and a Federal Employees Union is in control of 


_ nostrils of the workers. 
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the politicians, especially those who occupy seats 
in Congress. 


Even when facing such a situation as is de- 
scribed by the New York Sun, there is strenuous 
opposition to any effort to curtail Federal ex- 
penditures. 


Gridiron Club Poetry 


During one of the sketches at the meeting of 
the Gridiron Club in Washington, D. C., re- 
cently the following was sung: 

‘“Seven-cent cotton, thirty-cent wheat, 
How in the world can a poor man eat? 
No use talkin’, 

Any man’s beat, 
With seven-cent cotton, 
And thirty-cent wheat.’’ 

Our guess is that they did not say five and a 
half cent cotton because seven cents made bet- 
ter rhyme. If they think the price of cotton is 
seven cents we refer them to the Crop Report- 
ing Board. 


If any of our readers wish to try their hand 


at composing additional verses we will be glad 
to receive them. 


Flu Prevention 


The flu epidemic is spreading rapidly and — 
some mills report as many as 300 cases. 

Based upon statements made to us by mills 
who used Pinesol during former epidemics we > 
do not hesitate to recommend its use in mills 
and mill homes. 


In mills it is fed in through humidifiers and 
the spray kills the germs in the rooms and in the 
In mill home corners 
and floors are sprayed lightly with an ordinary 
watering pot. 

Pinesol is a distillate secured from the sap of 
pine trees. It has a very pleasant odor and is 
not objectionable or harmful in any way. 

During the very severe flu epidemic about ten 
years ago a mill in a certain town was forced to 
close down and several operatives died, while 
another large mill in the same town, which had 
sprayed Pinesol through its humidifiers and 
sprinkled it around the homes had less than a 
dozen cases of flu and no deaths. 

On account of the rapidity with which flu is 
increasing in Southern mills we urge the use of 
Pinesol. 

We mention this product by name because it 
is the only one we know that is being used for 
the purpose and we have assurance from mill 
men that it is effective in preventing “‘flu.”’ 
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If It’s Made of Paper 
Send Us Your Order 


Cloth Winding Boards 
Jacquard Board—Beaming Paper 
Toilet Tissues 
Twines—Wrapping Paper—Boxes, etc. 


Dillard Paper Co. 


Greensboro, N. C. 


Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc. 


Plans—Specifications—Reports— 
Appraisals—for Industrial Plants 


NEW YORK BOSTON SPARTANBURG 


DARY TRAVELERS 


If it’s a DARY Ring Traveler, you can de- 
pend on it that the high quality is guaran- 
teed—that the weight and circle is always 
correct, and that all are uniformly tem- 
pered which insures even running, spinning 
or twisting. 


Ask for Prices 


DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 
311 Somerset Ave. Fred H. Dary, Mgr. Taunton,Mass 


JOHN E. HUMPHRIES Sou. Agents CHAS. ge ASHLEY 
P.O. Box 843 . Box 720 
Greenville, C. Atlante, Ga. 


Business Stationery 
Printed to order on Standard Bond Paper. 
Letterheads, Statements, Envelopes, Invoices, Circulars, Cards. 


Any job quoted on receipt of information. 
Send sample for estimate. 


DAVID NICHOLS & CO. 


Kingston, Ga. 


BULLETIN 
Classified Ads 


Bring Results at Low Cost 


Make Your Wants Known Through 
This Medium 


MILL NEws ITEMS 


New La.——The Lane Cotton Mills has de- 
clared an extra dividend of 10 cents a share on the no- 
par common stock, 


CHARLOTTESVILLE, Va.—Charlottesville Woolen Mills 
has declared an extra dividend of 25 cents a share on the 
7 per cent participating preferred stock. 


CHICHAMAUGA, Ga.—The Crystal Springs Bleachery, 
is reported running three eight-hour shifts daily, so that 
the plant is in continuous operation from early Monday 
morning, through Saturday of each week. 


CooLEEMEE, N. C.—The Erwin Cotton Mills here gave 
their 700 employees only three days off for the Christmas 
and New Year holidays. The plant closed at noon Fri- 
day and resumed operations Wednesday morning. 

This plant has been operating on a full time schedule 
for some months. | : 


GREENVILLE, S. C.—Southern Weaving Company re- 
ceived contract from the U.S. Army for 695 gross yards 
cotton tape at 28 cents; 415 gross yards at 33 cents; 695 


-gross yards of 3¢-inch at 33 cents; 350 gross yards at 47 


cents; 870 gross yards at 51 cents, and 1,390 gross yards 
at 38 cents; all prices subject to discount of 2 per cent, 
30 days. 

Union, S. C.—Union Buffalo Mills Company and sub- 
sidiaries report for the pear ended September 30, 1932, a 
consolidated net loss, after subsidiary preferred dividends, 
of $190,976, compared with a net loss of $646,338 in the 
preceding year. Before subsidiary preferred dividends, 


the company showed a loss of $183,976 against $639,338 — 


in the previous year. 

Balance sheet, as at September 30, 1932, shows current 
assets of $1 079, 721 against current liabilities of $609,- 
565. 


ROANOKE, VA.—The plant of the Viscose Company, 
iocated in this city, is producing about 500,000 pounds 
of rayon weekly, and at this rate the 1932 production 
will be less than that of last year, due to. the shutdowns 
earlier this year, it was stated by H. C. Neren, superin- 
tendent of the plant. How much less the production 
would be he would not venture to predict. 

The plant here has 4,200 people employed, which is 
approximately the same number of employees as were on 
the payroll when the plant was shut down in June for 
five weeks. The factory is operating on a seven-day week, 
which was instituted in Noveniber. | 


GREENSBORO, N. C.—The Pomona Mills, Inc., have 
filed certificate of amendment reducing their capital stock 


| from $2,500,000 to $520,000 in Superior Court Clerk A. 


Wayland Cooke’s office here. 

This decrease was authorized at a directors’ meeting 
and approved by the stockholders. The certificate speci- 
fies that the decrease is to be achieved by reducing the 
par value of the common stock from $100 to $1 a share. 

Division of the new capital structure, the certificate 
shows, is 5,000 shares of preferred stock of $100 a share 
and 20,000 shares of common stock at $1 a share par 
value. 


©) 
| 
1,000 $2.00 
5,000 


‘sales problems. 
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i MILL NEWS ITEMS 


New Oreans, La.—Lane Cotton Mills received the 
Army contract for furnishing 522,871 yards of denim at 
8.5 cents per yard, less cash discount of 9 per cent, 10 
days. 


BuRLINGTON, N. C.—The Griflan Hosiery Mills, capi- 
talized at $50,000, is Burlington’s newest industrial plant, 
with operations scheduled to begin early next week. 

Corporation papers for the new mill have been drawn 
and will be sent to Raleigh within the next few days, giv- 
ing George F. Griffin and Wilton Lane as principal stock- 
holders. 

The building to be occupied by the new plant is located 
on South Main street, and was formerly occupied by the 
Alamance Dry Cleaners. Thirty-eight machines are now 
being installed. | 

It was stated that Mr. Griffin, who has been engaged 
in hosiery manufacturing since 1914, as plant and pro- 
duction manager, will be in active charge of the plant. 

It is the plan of the firm to dispose of the production 


"in the gray, even though auxiliary machinery will be 


placed in the building for making tops and looping. 
Operations will create a number of new places for opera- 
tives. 


Mr. Lane states that his firm has-under consideration | 


several proposals for disposition of their manufactured 
products. The machines that are being installed are de- 
signed to make both plain and fancy hosiery for men. 


Cone Mills’ Banquet 


Greensboro, N. C.—At a banquet at the White Oak 
¥. mw: &. A., attended by a group of executives of the 
Cone Mills in Greensboro and in several other communi- 
ties in North Carolina, problems of mutual interest to 
those present were discussed in an informal way. Among 
those in attendance were superintendents, overseers and 
section foremen, together with several officials of the 
Cone Export & Commission Co. 
dent of the Proximity Manufacturing Company, which 
operates the Proximity Mills, the Revolution Cotton 
Mills, the White Oak Cotton Mills and the Proximity 
Print Works, acted as toastmaster. 

Strong opposition to the Domestic Allotment Bill pro- 
posed for Congress, with one of the provisions carrying a 
processing tax of 5 cents a pound on cotton, was voiced 
by Herman Cone, treasurer of the Proximity Manufactur- 
ing Company, who said that he believes the measure 
would be ruinous in its effects. 

Julius W. Cone, vice-president of the Proximity Man- 
ufacturing Company and president of the Cone Export & 
Commission Co., asserted that “the tax burden is entirely 
too high; too great a proportion of income is required for 
taxation and it is essential that relief be provided.” 

Simon Wolf, of New York City, spoke briefly in regard 
to economic conditions there. Ben Cone, assistant treas- 
urer of the Cone Export & Commission Co., discussed 
Short talks were also made by Lacy H. 


Sellars, vice-president of the Cone Export & Commission 
Co.; S. Sternberger, treasurer of the Revolution Cotton 
Mills; Chief Engineer Kirschner, of the Cone Mills; 
James A. Bangle, superintendent of the Proximity plant; 


Bernard M. Cone, presi-. 
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cA PRODUCT with a BACKGROUND 


The superior finishing qualities of Perkins Calen- 
der Rolls are the natural result of the longest and 
broadest experience in the highly specialized art 
of making calender rolls. 


The Perkins process of preparing materials for 
filling rolls insures uniform density, a high degree 
of resiliency and unusual endurance. The pat- 
ented double spline is an exclusive Perkins fea- 
ture. 


The Perkins organization 
is always prepared to 
build your rolls to meet 
exactly your production 
requirements. 


Refills and remakes in- 
clude the rolls of any 
manufacture, domestic or 
foreign, for any applica- 
tion in the textile indus- 
try. 


Engineers and Manufacturers 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 


TRADE MARK REG, VU, S&S. PAT. OFF. 


Rolis—Cotton, Paper, Husk, Combination, Cotton and Wool 


Calenders 


Dyeing Machines Singers 

Drying Machines Mullen Testers Squeezers 
Starch Padders Tenters 
Water and Tommy Ranges Washers 
Dodd Mangles Scutchers Winders 


| of 
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CALENDER 
CAN BE 
BETTER 
THAN THE 
ROLLS 
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Third kdition 
of 


PRACTICAL 
LOOM FIXING 


By Thomas Nelson 
Dean of Textile School, N. C. State College 


Completely Revised to Cover Most 
Modern Equipment, With Chapters 
| Devoted to the 


WEAVING OF RAYON and 
RAYON LOOMS 


This book, written by a recognized authority, is 
accepted throughout the textile industry as the 
standard work on this important subject. Previous 
editions have been used for many years as text 
books in schools and colleges, and sales to mill men 
both here and abroad, have been most gratifying. 


PRICE: $1.25 


Clark Publishing Co. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


| shorter working time will continue. 


Have You Some Equipment You Want to 
Dispose Of? 


SELL 


Classified Ad 


In The 


Southern Textile Bulletin 
Read in Nearly All Textile Mills in the South 


December 29, 1932 


George P. Stone, superintendent of the Revolution Cotton 
Mills: R. H. Armfield, superintendent of the White Oak 
Cotton Mills, and H. A. Barnes, superintendent of the 
Proximity Print Works. 


Labor-Saving Machines Make More Jobs, 
Says Kintner 
(Continued from Page 11) 


will not pay to use the old. And the re-equipping of the 


country with modern machinery will alone g0 far to make 


prosperity. 


Still greater possibilities lie in the now undreamed-of 
arts, businesses and industries that this fairy of technical 
progress will almost certainly produce from her magic 
box. Fifty years ago, men found they could use electric- 
ity for light. Forty years ago it was running streets 
everywhere. Thirty years ago, it driving factories, and 
producing new materials. It is only twelve years since 
it began to be a voice to reach the universal ear, and it 
seems only yesterday that it became the universal amuse- 
ment, the sole actor in ten thousand theaters. 


Why should we suppose that its possibilities are ex- 
hausted? Is it not reasonable to expect that new indus- 
tries, each demanding an army of workers, will appear 
from the source whence so many nave already miracu- 
lously appeared? 


So many prophesies of the past that have sounded a 


warning of a finished world, have proven so foolish when 
viewed in the light of subbsequent events, that it must 


take a brave, and I might add, foolish man to record his — 


opinion to that effect as a result of our present troubles. 

Imagine what the present day farmer must think of 
Malthus’ warning at the begining of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, that unless the rate of growth of the population 
was controlled, humanity would starve—as they would 
not be able to raise sufficient food to sustain themselves. 

Malthus lived long enongh to see the start of the ma- 
chine age, but short of'a time when he could realize that 
it had completely nullified the conditions that aroused 
his fears. 

No doubt the tendency of the age towards shorter and 
Furthermore, it is 
highly probable that as we work more into this new order 
of things, workers will enter active work at.a later period 
than now, and similarly retire at an earlier period in their 
lives. Such a plan will be necessary if the worker is to 
have an opportunity to enjoy the many new devices that 


-are to find their way into existence as well as assist in 


the better distribution of jobs. 

Many of us have witnessed the dees in working 
hours, first from sun-up to sun-down in the earliest days 
of this generation, to a twelve-hour day, then a ten-hour 
day; to be followed by an eight-hour day——now we are 
likely approaching a six-hour day, and the present change 
is much greater than the preceding ones and, consequent- 
ly, more di fficult to adjust. 

Who would want to retrace our steps and throw away 
all our labor-saving machines, in order that we might 
have more jobs? Surely no one who gives the question 
serious thought. What is needed is a new plan of opera- 
tion that will give due consideration to our new order of 
things and permit us to enjoy this millenium of freedom 
from drudgery and leisure for thought and pleasure—the 
end towards which we have all striven for so long. 

Such a plan to be successful must still hold out reward 
for the ones who do the best in still further improving 
conditions. The incentive to do better must still be pre- 
served. 


| 
| 
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Arcadia Suit Resumed 


Spartanburg, S$. C.—Arcadia Mills, 
which filed a counter claim for $2,- 
000,000 in Federal Court here against 
the Bankers Trust Company of New 
York after the bank filed suit to col- 
lect $220,000 alleged to be due on 
notes, will probably close its case 
Wednesday. 

Two witnesses, both offered by the 
mill, were examined Tuesday and 
counsel informed the court that only 
two others would be put up. 

H. J. Haynsworth, of Haynsworth 
& Haynsworth, Greenville attorneys, 
who served in drawing up the mort- 
gage over the Arcadia plant, describ- 
ed provisions of the indenture which 
was to be offered as security for a 
bond issue to cover the debt to the 
Bankers Trust Company. The wit- 


‘ness declared that in his opinion the 


bond issue was a legal one. 

Henry Blackford, of A. M. Law & 
Co., local investment bankers, testi- 
fied that the injunction restraining 
officers of Arcadia Mills from borrow- 
ing funds from the mill treasury, one 
of the provisions of the settlement 


of the stockholders’ receivership ac- 


tion, did not affect the mills’ credit 
“one way or the other’ on cross ex- 
amination. He reviewed much of 
the negotiations with the bank which 
were covered by H. Arthur Ligon, 
Arcadia Mill president, when the 
hearing was opened. Bank’s counsel 


also questioned him closely as to the 
decline of Arcadia stock-——the pre- 
ferred going from 101 to 50 and the 
common from 260 to 50 on October 
1, 1931. 


The mill, in its counter claim, al- 


_ company 
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leges that the Bankers Trust agreed 
to accept the mortgage bond issue to 
cover its $220,000 debt and in call- 
ing its loan in June, 1931, breached 
the terms of this agreement to the 
damage of the mill. 


This damage, the mill is attempt- 
ing to show, comes out of the loss 
of favorable conditions of an operat- 
ing agreement with Joshua L. Bailey 
& Co., New York selling agents, dam- 
age to the mill’s credit, deterioration 
of the mill plant through lack of 
proper operating funds, and costs in- 
curred in steps taken to secure stock- 
holders’ consent to the mortgage bond 
issue. 


Mill Men Visit Roosevelt 


Howard E. Coffin, president of the 
which is to succeed the 
Hunter Manufacturing and Commis- 
sion Company, and W. J. Vereen, 
president of the Moultrie Cotton 
Mills. Moultrie, Ga., had a confer- 
ence with President-elect Roosevelt 
t Albany last week. 

Mr. Coffin and Mr. Vereen dis- 
cussed with Mr. Roosevelt various 
phases of the cotton and textile in- 
dustries, with particular reference to 
the present size and importance of the 
textile industry and the number of 
workers it employs. 


Held on Mill Fraud 


Atlanta, Ga.-— Before Federal 
Judge E. Marvin Underwood, L. Otto 
Crane of San Diego, Calif., pleaded 
guilty to using the mails to defraud 
the Anchor Duck Mills of Rome, Ga., 
of nearly $3,000 several months ago. 
He was returned to Atlanta Sunday 
from San Diego, to face the charges. 
According to the indictment against 
him he represented himself to the 
Anchor Duck Mills as head of an 
Atlanta cotton. brokeragé firm bear- 
ing his name and sold the mills 50 
bales of cotton sweepings to be used 
for waste. He drew two sight drafts 
on the concern for $1,394 each and 
sent them through the mails. 


PATENTS 


Trade-marks, Copyrights 
A former member of the Examining 
Corps in the United States Patent 


Office. 
PAUL B. EATON 


Registered Patent Attorney 
Offices: 1408-T Johnston oe 
Charlotte, N. Phone 7797 
434 Munsey 
Washington, D. C. 

Also Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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SELLING AGENTS for 
SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


Deering, Milliken & Co. 


79-83 Leonard Street 


New York 


99 Chauncey St., Boston $223 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


CURRAN & BARRY 
320 Broadway 


New York, N. Y. 


DOoMBSTIO EXPORT 


MERCHANDISING 


JosHua L. & Go. 


10-12 THOMAS ST., NEW YORK 


H. M. McCord 
100 East 42nd Street, New York City 


Ashland 4-0345 


161 Devonshire St. 
Boston 
Liberty 5943 


Commercial Trust Bldg. 
Philadelphia 
Rittenhouse 2185 


Southern Representative 


W. G. Pattison 
Tel.—Charlotte—2-0264 


December 29, 1932 
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COTTON Goons 


New York.——Cotton goods business last week was con- 
siderably ahead of general expectations. Total business 
handled was fairly large and covered a fair range of fab- 
rics. The yardage sold in the past two weeks has added 
materially to the volume of unfilled orders and the mills 
finished out the year in a better position that was prom- 
ised early in the month, 


The print cloth position was good, Standard wide con- 
structions were in light supply, and unfilled orders in 
each instance were equivalent to a net sold position of 
from four to six weeks. During the week there was some 
good buying of nearby goods, eating further into meager 
stocks, especially on the 39-inch 4-yard 80 squares at 
43¢ cents. 

Carded broadcloths were probably in the finest position 
they have seen in more than'a year. Stocks were negligi- 
ble on a number of styles, and there was no burden in 
any construction. The 100x60s were well sold into the 
first quarter, a number of mills having nothing to offer 
before February. 


Probably the largest business of the week in the fine’ 


goods field was on carded piques ,of which several million 
yards were bought on the basis of 614 cents for 104x72s, 


‘although there were substantial sales of lower counts on 


that basis as low as 5'4 cents. While this business was 


somewhat spectacular, it was pointed out that it has not — 


been the bulk of pique business, since there has been for 
the past several weeks good covering on several construc- 
tions of staple combed piques and on a number of spe- 
cialty weaves based on piques. 
Bedford cords, have been the leaders in spring fine cotton 
goods markets, and there was no doubt but that con- 
sumption of corded-goods of various kinds in the cutting 
trades will run into many millions of yards for the spring 
and summer season. 


Print cloths, 28-in., 25% 
Print cloths, 27-in., 64x60s 2% 
Gray Goods, 38%4-in., 64x60s 3%4-— 3% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 68x72s_..__ | 3% 
Gray goods, 39-in., 80x80s_. 45% 
Brown sheetings, 3-yard 434 
Brown sheetings, standard 
Brown sheetings, 4-yard, 56x60s 
Tickings, 8-ounce 11% 
9 

Dress gingharhs 10%4-13 

Standard prints SSE 534 
6% 


These, together with 


Constructive Selling Agents 
for 


Southern Cotton Mills 
J. P. STEVENS & CO., Inc. 


44 Leonard St. 
New Yerk City 
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YARN MARKET 


Philadelphia, Pa.—Actual buying of yarn last week 
was naturally restricted by the holidays. Interest that 
has been shown recently, however, leads to the belief in 
this market that a very good volume should develop in 
January. Inquiry has been fairly active, but shows that 
buyers are sticking close to very low price ideas. 

Yarn men are considerably agitated over the proposed 
government tax of 5 cents a pound on cotton and are 
actively opposing it. 

Production figures show that the spinners are operating 
on a very conservative basis and that holidays closing of 
the mills kept down production to a low point. Spinners 


are. showing a much more general tendency to operate 
only on orders. 


A number of buyers of knitting yarns were in the mar- 
ket last week. Some of. them appeared to think that 
prices are low enough to buy now without much risk. 
Unless there are unforeseen developments outside the 
market future prospects are generally described as good. 

Improved buying, it was argued, has been much more 
generally distributed than has been allowed to leak out, 
thus far. Word from the South over the week end was 
that yarn sales had suddenly expanded and that prices 
had strengthened. This was discounted by some of the 
local sellers, whose customers reported continued offer- 
ings at lower prices, but inquiry showed only small lots 
were available at these figures. It was generally remark- 
ed here that pressure against prices had lessened in the 
last week or ten days. 


Market authorities again pointed out that controlled 
production of carded sale yarn since the peak of the 
fall buying movement was passed, explains the absence 


_of pressure from distressed stocks of yarn here and in the 


South. 


No change has been made in the prices quoted by 
combed yarn mills. Buyers have been expecting lower 
prices for some weeks, and have been limiting ‘orders to 
very small quantities. Sales of mercerized yarns have 
also: been slow. 


Southern Singte 19 al9%& 
60s 5 
Duck Yarns, 3, 4 and 5- -Piy 
arps 15 
- Carpet Yarns 
ona Colored strips, 8s, 3 
aid% White carpets, 8s, 3 
76, and 4-ply _.... 13 
40s ex 26 108) 2, and 4-ply _. 
Southern Single Skeins 10s, and 4-ply_.. 
208 1814019 13%al4 
36s 19 %a20 14 al4\% 
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WENTWORTH 


Double Duty Travelers 


Last Longer, Make Stronger 
Yarn, Run Clear, Preserves the 
SPINNING RING. The greatest 
improvement entering the spinning 
room since the advent of the HIGH 
SPEED SPINDLE. 


Manufactured only by the 
National Ring Traveler Co. 


Providence, R. 1. 


31 W. First Street, Charlotte, N. C. Reg. U. S. P. O. 


FOR ALL TEXTILE PURPOSES 


Manufactured by 


CLINTON CORN SYRUP REFINING 
COMPANY 


CLINTON, IOWA 
QUALITY SERVICE 


Visit Washington 
this year 


George Washington 
Bicentennial 


Reduced fares ° 
Southern Railway System 


Do You Have a Vacancy That You Wish to 


Fill? 

‘Get Your Man! 
| Through A 
Classified Ad 

In The 
Southern Textile Bulletin 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES OF SUPPLY [ 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and 
representatives of manufacturers of textile equipment and supplies who adver- 


tise regularly in the SOUTHERN TEXTILE BULLETIN. 


We realize that 


operating executives are frequently in urgent need of information, service, 
equipment, parts or materials, - believe this guide will prove of real value 


to our subscribers. 


AKRON BELTING CO., Akron, O. Sou. Rep.: 
L. L. Haskins, Greenville, Moore, 
Memphis, Tenn. 

AKTIVIN CORP., The, 50 Union Square, veh 
York City, Sou. Rep. ‘American Aniline Products 
Inc., 1003 W. Trade St., Charlotte, N. OC. 

AMERICAN ENKA ——- 271 Church 8t., New 
York City. Sou. Rep.: R. J. Mebane, Asheville, 
N. C. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. I. 
Sou. Plants: Atlanta, Ga., and Charlotte, N. C. 
Sou. Offices: 1331 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. 
C.; 240 N. Highland Ave., Atlanta, Ga. .; 711 Wood- 
side Bidg., Greenville, C.; Sou Reps 
Burgess and C. A. Burgess, Greenville Office: Mar- 
vin McCall, Charlotte Office: J. D. Johnson and 
W. L. Johnson, Atlanta Office. 

ARABOL MFG. CO., THE, 110 E. 42nd St., New 
York City, Sou. Agent: Cameron McRae,. Concord, 
N. C.: Sou. Reps.: W. C. Gibson, Griffin, Ga.; W. 
L. Cobb, Greenville. Ss. C. 

RNOLD HOFFMAN .& CO., rovidence, 
nT Sou. Office: Independence Bldg.. Charlotte, 
N. C.. R. EB. Buek, Mgr. Sou. Reps.: Harold T 
Buck, Winecoff Hotel, Atlanta, Ga.; Frank W. 
Johnson, P. O. Box 354, Greensboro, N. C.; R. A. 
Singleton, 2016 Cockrell Ave., Dallas, Tex.; R. . EB. 
Buck, Jr. 8 Tindel Ave., Greenville, s. C. 

ASHWORTH BROS., INC., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. 
Offices: 44-A Norwood Place, ge 8S. C.; 215 
Central Ave., 8. W., Atlanta, Ga.; Texas Rep.; Tex- 
tile Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 

BAHNSON CO., THE, Reynolds Rage Winston- 
Salem, N. C. Sou. Reps.: 5. . Stimson, 164 
Oakland Ave., Spartanburg, 58. C.; 4 L. Brown, 836 
Drewery St., E., Atlanta, Ga.,; J. C. Sevier, 1400 
Duncan Ave Chattanooga, Tenn. 

BARBER- COLEMAN CO., Rockford, Tl. Sou. 
fice: 31 W. McBee Ave., Greenville, B. CO. J. 

er, Mgr 
MACHINE WORKS, Gastonia, N. C. 
Chas. A. Barkley, president. 

BRIGGS-SHAFFNER CO., 600 Brookstown Ave., 
Winston-Salem, N. C. P. O. Box 188, Salem Sta- 
tion, S. A. Harris, Mngr., W. H. Parks, Sales 
Mnegr. 

_-_BORNE-SCRYMSER CO., 17 Battery Place, New 
York City, Sou. Reps.: H. L. Siever, P. O. Box 240, 
Charlotte, N. C.; W. B. Uhler, 608 Palmetto St., 
Spartanburg, S. C.; R. B. Smith, 104 Clayton St., 
Macon, Ga. 

BROWN CO., DAVID, Lawrence, ass. u. 
Reps.:Ralph Gossett, Woodside Bdlg., Greenville, 
8. C.: Belton C. Plowden, Griffin, Ga.; Gastonia 
Mill ‘Suply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Russell A. 
Singleton, Dallas, Tex. a 

BROWN & CO., D. P., 259-261 N. Lawrence 
Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: Newlin W. Pyle, Char- 
lotte, N. C. 


B., Buffalo, N. 
& Warehouse Co., Charlotte, N. ; 
Chemical Co., Knoxville, eet Sou. 
Belvedere Ave., Charlotte, N. C. ve 

BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., H. W., Philidel- 
Pa. Sou. hie Bidg., ‘Charlotte, 


Office 1800 


k City, Sou. Reps. : M. L. Kirby, P. O. Box 432 
Ga.; Mike A. Stough, P. O. Box 701, 
Charlotte, N. C.: A. Max Browning, Hillsboro, N. C. 

CHARLOTTE LABORATORIES, Inc., 
Charlotte, N. C. A. Mangum Webb, Sec.-Treas. 

CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., 302 E. 
Sixth St., Charlotte, N. C. Fred R. Cochrane, Mer. 

R + W. H. FPortson 110 Tusten St., Elber- 
ton, Ga.; Russell A. Singleton, 2016 Cockrell Ave., 
Dallas, Tex.; W. F. McAnulty and W. E. Strane, 
Charlotte Office 

CIBA CO., INC., Greenwich and Morton St., 
New York City, Sou. Offices: 519 E. Washington 
St.. Greensboro, N. C.; Greenville, C. 

CLINTON CORN SYRUP REFINING CO., Clin- 
ton, lowa, Sou. Reps.: J. W. Pope, Box 490, At- 
‘tanta, Ga.; Luther Knowles, Hotel Chorlotte, Char- 
lotte, N. C. 

CORN PRODUCTS REFINING co., 17 Battery 
Place. New York City, Sou. Office: Corn Products 
Sales Co., Greenville, S. C. Stocks carried at con- 
venient points. 

CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Wor- 
cester, Mass. Sou. Office: 301 S. Cedar St.; 8S. B. 
Alexander, Mer. 

DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. 
Sou. Rep.: John E. Humphries, P. O. Box &43, 
Greenville, 8. C.; Chas. L. Ashiey, P. O. Box 1720, 
Atlanta, Ge 
DILLARD PAPER CO., Greensboro, N. C. Sou. 
Reps.: E. B. Spencer, Box 1281, ChRrlotte, N. C.; 
R. E. McLeod, Box 1142, Columbia, 8. C.: G. N. 
Wilson. care Ponce de Leon Hotel, Roanoke, Va. 

DIXIE & FLYER C©O., Charlotte, N. C. 
A.M. Guillet, 

DRAKE CORPORATION. Norforlk, Va. 


DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass., Sou. 
Rep. E. N. Darrin, Vice. -Pres, : Sou. Offices | and 
Warehouses, 242 Forsyth St., S. W., Atlanta, Ga., 
WwW. M. tchell; Spartanburg, Ss. C., Clare H. 
Draper, 


DU PONT RAYON CO., 2 Park Ave., New York 
City, Sou. Plants: Old Hickory, Tenn., A. Kuns- 
man, Mgr.; Richmond, Va., W. Shackleford, Mgr 
Sou. Reps.: F. H; Coker, Dist. Sales Megr., 611 
Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.: F. F. Hubach, 
ete Sales Mgr., 609 Provident Bldg., Chattanooga, 
enn. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., E. I., Wilming- 
ton, Del. Sou. Office, 302 W. First St., Charlotte, 
N. C., John L. Dabbs, Mgr. Sou. Warehouse: 302 
Ww. First St., Charlotte, N. C., Wm. P. C a 
Mgr. Sou. Reps.: D. C. Newnan, L. E. Green, = 
B. Constable, Charlotte Office; J. D. Sandr 
1021 Jefferson Std. Bidg., Greensboro, N. C.: B 
Dabbs, 715 Provident Bidg., Chattanooga, ‘Tenn. : 
W. R. Ivey, 111 Mills Ave., Greenville, 8. C.; J. M. 
Howard, 135 S. Spring St., Concord, N. C.; bi F. 
Crayton, Ralston Hotel, ‘Columbus, Ga.; A. 
Franklin, Augusta, Ga.; Govington, 715 
Provident Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn 


PAUL 8., 218 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, 


TEXTILE DEVICES, Elmira, N.Y. 
Sou. eo .: Eclipse Textile Devices Co., care Pel- 
ham Mills, Pelham, 8. C.; Eclipse Textile Devices 
Co.. care Bladenboro Cotton. Co., Bladenboro, N. C. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. 
ive Rep. :, George F. Bahan, P. O. Box 581, Char- 
otte, N. C. 


FIDELITY MACHINE co., 9 Franklin Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: E. A. Cordin, Phila- 
delphia Office. 


FIRTH-SMITH CO., 161 Devonshire St., Boston, 
Southern Rep.: Wm. B. Walker, Jalong. 


FORD COo., J. B., Wyandotte, Mich. Sou. Reps.: 
J. B. Ford Sales Co., 1147 Hurt Bidg., Atlanta, 
Ga.;: J. B. Ford Sales Co., 1915 Inter- Southern Life 
Bidg., Louisville, EKy.; B. Ford Sales Co., 1405 
Whitney Bldg., New Orleans, La. Warehouses in all 
principal Southern cities. 


FRANKLIN CoO., Providence, R. I. 
— Franklin Proc Co., Greenville, S. C.., 
B. 8. Phetteplace, Mer. on™ Franklin Process 
Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., C. R. Ewing, Mer. 


GASTONIA BRUSH CO., Gastonia, N. C. C. E. 
Honeycutt, Mer. 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 230 Fifth Ave. 
New York City, Sou. Office & Warehouse, 1101 8S 
Bivd., Charlotte, N. C., B. A. Stigen, Mgr. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady, N. Y 
Sou. Sales Offices & Warehouses: Atlanta, Ga.,E. 
H. Ginn, Dist. Mgr.; Charleston, W. Va., W. L. 
Alston, Mgr., Charlotte, N. C., E. P. Coles, Mgr. 
Dallas, Tex., L. T. Blaisdell, Dist. Megr.; Houston, 
Tex., E. M. Wise, W. O'Hara, Mers.: Oklahoma 


City, Okla., F. B. Hathway, B. F. Dunlap, Megrs.. 
Sou. Sal 


ney, Mgr.; Ft. Worth, Tex., een, 
Knoxville, Tenn., A. B. Cox, Mgr.: Louisville, Ky., 
E. B. Myrick, Mgr.: Memphis, Tenn., G. O. Mc- 
FParlane, Mgr.; Nashville, Tenn., J. H. Barksdale, 
Mer.: New Orleans, La., B. Willard, Mgr.; Rich- 
mond, Va., J. Ba Hicklin, Mgr.: San Antonio, Tex., 
: Sou. Service Shops: Atlanta, Ga., 
w. J. ‘Mer.: Dallas, Tex., W. F. Kaston, 
Mer.; Houston, Tex., F C. Bunker, Mgr. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC VAPOR LAMP CO., Hobo- 
ken, N. J. Sou. oe Prank E. Keener, 187 Spri 
St.. N. W., Atlan Ga.: Cc. N. Knapp, Commerci 
Bank Bidg., N. C. 

GILL LEATHER CO., Salem, Mass. Sou. Reps. : 
- Gossett, 904 Woodside Bldg., Greenville, 8. 

C.; Hammer & Kirby, Gastonia, N. C.; Belton C 
Plowden, Griffin, Ga. 

GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO., INC., 

THE, Akron, Ohio. Sou. Reps.: Ld C. Killick, 205 - 
207 E. 7th Bt.. Charlotte, N, B. 
N. Myrtle Ave.. Jacksonville, Pia’: Boyd Arthur, 
713-715 Linden Ave., Memphis, Tenn. : String- 
er, 500-6 N. Carrollton Ave., New Orleans, La.; E. 
M. Champion 709-11 Spring St., Shreveport, La.: 
Paul Stevens, 1609-11 First Ave., North Birming- 
ham, Ala.; B. 8S. Parker, Jr., Cor. W. Jackson and 
Oak Sts., Knoxville, Tenn.: E. W.. Sanders, 209 E. 
Broadway, Louisville, Ky.; H. R. Zierach, 1225-31 
W. Broad St., Richmond. Va. 

HALTON’S SONS, THOS., “C”’ and Clearfield 
Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: Dennis J. Dunn, P. O 
Box 1261, Charlotte, N. C. 

HART PRODUCTS CORP., 1440 Broadway, New 
York City, Sou.. Reps.: Chas. ©. Clark, Box 274, 
Spartanburg, C.: Samuel Box 265, 
Spartanburg, S. C.; W. G. Shull, Box 923, Green- 
ville, &. C.; O. T. Daniel. Textile Supply Co., 30 
N. Market 8St., Dallas, Tex. 

HERMAS MACHINE CO., Hawthorne, N. J. Sou. 

Specialty P. Box 620, Ohar- 


‘ham, Crandall Eng. Co. (Special Agent); 


Agent);  Wilm ton, 
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HOUGHTON & CO., E. F., 240 W. Somerset St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Reps.: J. M. 
Rhodes-Haverty Blidg., Atlanta, Ga.; Jas. A. Brit- 
tain, 820 Comer Bldg., Birmingham, Ala.; Porter 
H. Brown, P. ©. Box 656, Chattanooga, Tenn,; H. 
J. Waldron and D. O. Wylie, P. O. Box 663, 
Greensboro, N. C.; R. J. Maxwell, P O Box 1241, 
Greenville, 8. G. F. Davis, 418 N. 3rd S8t.. 
St. Louis, Mo., for New Orleans, 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass. 
Sou. Office and Plant: 244 Forsyth St., 8. W., At- 
lunta, Ga., Guy L. Melcher, Mgr. Sou. Reps. : 

M. Terryberry, 208 Embassy Apts. 1613 Harvard 
St., Washington, dD. C.; Guy L. Melcher, Jr., 
Atlanta, Office. 


HYGROLIT, INCORPORATED, Kearny, N. 


J 
Southern Reps.: J. Alfred Lechler, 519 gp Re 
Charlotte, N. C.; Belton C. Plowden, Griffin, 


JOHNSON, CHAS. B., Paterson, N. J. Sou. Rep.: 
Carolina Specialty Co., "Charlotte, N. ©. 


KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, Ohio, Sou. 
Office: 1200 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 8. C., 
Daniel H. Wallace, Sou. Agent, Sou. Warehouses: 
Greenville, 8. C., Charlotte, ~ C., Burlington, N. 
Cc O. Box 1383, 


Greenville, S. C.; Luke J. Castle, 2121 Dartmouth 


Place, Charlotte, N. C.; 
Ave., Birmingham, Ala. 


LOC &£WOOD-GREENE ENGINEERS, INC., 100 E. 
42nd &t., New York City, Sou. Office: Montgomery 
Bidg., Spartanburg, 8. C., R. E. Barnwell, V. P. « 

LUBRIPLATE CORP., New York City. Sou. Rep., 
Precision Gear & Machine Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


MAWHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIVISON OF 
RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, INC., Passaic, N. J. 
Sou. Offices and Reps.: The Manhattan Rubber 
Mig. Div., 1108 N. Fifth Ave., Birmingham, Ala.; 
Alabama—Anniston, Anniston Hdw. Co.; Birming- 
Birming- 
ham, Long-Lewis Hdw. Co.: Gads en, Gads- 
den Hdw. Co.; Huntsville, Noojin Hdw. & Supply 
Co. ; Tuscaloosa Allen & Jemison Co., Montgomery, 
Teague Hardware Co. Florida—Jacksonville, The 
Cameron & Barkley Co.: Miami, The Cameron & 
Barkley Co.; Tampa, The Cameron & Barkley Co. 
Georgia—Atianta, Atlanta Belting Co.: Augusta, 
Bearing Parts & Supply Co.; Columbus, A. H 
Watson (Special Agent): Macon, 
Co.; Savannah, D. DeTreville (Special 6 
Kentucky—Ashiand, Ben Williamson & Co 
lan, Kentucky Mine Supply Co.; Louisville, ‘Gtafi- 
Pelle Co. North Carolina—Charlotte, Matthews- 
Morse Sales Co.; Charlotte, Charlotte Supply 
Co.; Fayetteville, Huske Hdw. House; Gastonia, 
Gastonia Beting Co.; Goldsboro, Dewey Bros.: 
High Point, Beeson Hdw. Co.: Lenior, Bernhardt- 
Seagle Co.; Rockingham, Roy Walker, (Special 
Wilmington [Iron Works: 
Winston-Salem, ester Machinery Co. South Caro- 
lina-—Anderson, Sullivan Hdw. Co.: Charleston, The 
Cameron & Barkley Co.; Clinton, Industrial Supply 
Co.; Columbia, Columbia Supply Co.; Greenville, 
Sullivan Hdw. Co.; Sumter, Sumter Machinery Co.: 
Spartanburg, Montgomery & Crawford. Tennessee— 
Chattanooga, Belting & Supply Co.; Johnson City, 
Summers Hdw. Co.; Knoxville, W. 4. Savage Co.;: 
Nashville, Buford Bros., Inc. Rep.: J. P. 
Carter, 62 North Main St., Greer, S. C. (Phone 
186). Salesmen: E. H. Olney, i0i Gertrude St., 
Alta Vista Apts., Knoxville, Tenn.;: C. P. 

Jr., 1031 North 30th St., Birmingham, Ala. 


JOHN P. 247 Atlantic Ave., Bos- 
ton, Mass. . Rep.: 0. H. Ochs, Hotel Charlotte, 
Charlotte, 


MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS, INC., 250 Park 
Ave., New York City, Sou. Plant, Saltville, Va., E. 
A. Hu Its, V-Pres. Sou. Office: First Nat’! Bank 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Fred ©. Tilson, Mgr. Sou. 
Reps.: E. M. Murray, E. M. Rollins, Jr., J. W. 
Tour pe B. T. Crayton, Charlotte Office; R. C. 
Staple, Box 483, Chattanooga, Tenn.; Z. N. Holler, 
208 Montgomery St., Decatur, Ga.; 
ton, Box 570, Memphis, Tenn.: v7, M. Coates, 807 
Lake Park, Baton Rouge, La.; T. J. Boyd, Adol- 
phus Hotel, Dallas. Tex. 


MAUNEY STEEL CO., Pl Chestnut 8t., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. Sou. Reps.: Aubrey Mauney, Burling- 
ton, N. C.; Don. L. Hurlburt, 511 James Bidg., 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 

MORTON MACHINE WORKS, Columbus, Ga. 
Sou. Rep.:. Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

NATIONAL ANILINE & CHEMICAL CO., INC., 
40 Rector St., New York City, Sou. Office & Ware- 
house: 201 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C.. W. H. 
Willard, Mgr. Sou. Reps.: J. I. White, w. q* Bar- 
ker, C. BE. Blakely, Charlotte Office: J. TX Chase, 
American Savgs. Bk. Bidg., Atlanta, Ga.: A. 

ers, 910 James Bidg., Chattanooga, Ten ’ J. 
E. huford, Jefferson Std. Life Bldg., Greensberc 
N. C.; E. L. Pemberton, 342 Dick St., Fayetteville, 


Wallace, 2027 Morris 


NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS CO., Harrison, N. J. 
Southern Reps.: R. B. MacIntyre, ‘Hotel Charlotte, 
Charlotte, N. C.;: G. H. Small, 310 Sixth St., N. E.. 
Atlanta, Ga.: Warehouse, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

NATIONAL BRING TRAVELER CO., 257 W. Ex- 
change S8t., Providence, R. I. Sou. Oflce and 
Warehouse: 131 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. 
Reps.: L. E. Taylor, Charlotte Office: C. D. Tay- 
lor, Sou. Agent, Gaffney, 8. C.; Otto Pratt, Gaff- 
ney, S. C.; H. L. Lanier, Shawmut, Ala.; Roy E. 
Clemmons, 926 W. Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga. 

NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT Co., 
292 Madison Ave., New York City, Sou. Office, 601 
Kingston Ave., Charlotte, N. C., Lewis W. Thoma- 
son, Sou. Dist. Mgr. Sou. Warehouses: Charlotte, 
N. C., Spartanburg, 8. C., New Orleans, La.. At- 
lanta, Ga., Greenville 8. C. 

OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., New York, N. Y. 
Sou. Div. Office and Warehouse, Atianta, Ga., L. 
W. McCann, Div. Mger., Atlanta, Ga.; E. Moline. 
Augusta, Ga.; H. Bailey, Memphis, Tenn.: 
Canny, Greensboro, N. C.; L. H. Gill, New Orleans, 
La.; W. A. McBride, Richmond: Va.; P. Wright, 
Chattanooga, Tenn.; J. C. Leonard, | Div. we 

uls, Mo.: W. B. 


J. Steeb, St. Mo.: G. Ww. Tennyson, 

Ill.; B. ©. Browning, Tulsa, Okla.; R. M. Brown- 

. Kansas City, Mo.; H. Bryan, ‘Oklahoma City, 
; ©. L. Pischer, &t. Louis, Mo.. 


: 

| 

| 

BUFFALO ELECTRO-CHEMICAL CO., inc., Sta 
| | | 
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PERKINS & SON, 
Rep.: H. 


coe INC., B. Holyoke, Mass 
Charlotte, N. 


White, Bldg., 


PLATT’'S METALLIC CARD co., 
. Lexington, N. C. U. 8. som Hill, 
Lexington, N. C. Sou. Stegall, 
merton, N. C.: R. L. Burkhead, 

ington, N. C 

ROCKWEAVE MILLS, Ga.; Wm. H. 
Turner, Jr., V-Pres. and Gen. Mgr. Sou. Reps 


Hamner & 


Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, nN 
- J. M. Tull Rubber & Sup- 


Kirby, Gastonia, N. C.: 


ply Co., 285 Marietta St., Atlanta, Ga.; Young & 
Vann Supply Co.,1725 First Ave., Birmingham, 
Ala.; Mills & Lupton Supply Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn.; Nashville Machine & Supply Co., Nashville, 
Tenn.; Montgomery & Crawford, Spartanburg, 8. 
C.; Sullivan Hdw. Co., Anderson, 8S. C.; Noland 
Co., Inc., Roanoke, Va. 

SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 147 Milk S8t., Boston, 
Mass. Sou. Office and Repair Depot, Charlotte, N. 


C., Walter W. Gayle, Sou. Agent.: 
Offices: Ga., John L. raved: Mgr.; 
tanburg, 8. C., H. P. Worth, Mer. 


SCHIEREN CO., CHAS. A., New York City. Sou. 
a Precision Gear & Machine Co., Charlotte, 


Branch Sou. 
Spar- 


. SEYDEL-WOOLEY CO., 748 Rice St., N. W. ay 
lanta, Ga. 


SHAMBOW 
Sou. Rep.: M. 
Ga. 


SIPP-EASTWOOD CORPORATION, Paterson, N. 
Rep.: Carolina Specialty Co., Charlotte, 


SHUTTLE CO., Woonsocket, R. I. 
Bradford Rodgers, Box 752, Atlanta, 


SIRRINE & CoO., J. E., Greenville, 8S. C. 

SOLVAY SALES ‘CORP.., 61 Broadway, New York 
City, Sou. Reps.: Chas. i. Stone, 822 W. More- 
head St., Charlotte, Burkhart-Schier Chem- 
ical Co., 1202 Chestnut St., Chattanooga, Tenn.; 
Woodward Wight Co., 451 Howard Ave., New 
Orleans, La.: J. A. Sudduth & Co., Birmingham, 
Ala.; Miller-Lenfesty Supply Co., Tampa, Miami 
and Jacksonville, Fla. 

SONOCO PRODUCTS CO., Hartsville, 8. C. 
on SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, 


STANLEY WORKS, THE, New Britian, 
Sou. Office and Warehouse: 552 Murphy Ave., 
Atlanta, Ga., H. C. Jones, Megr.; Sou. Reps: 
ace E. Black, P. O: Box 424, Charlotte, N. C. 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., 2100 W. Allegheny 
Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Office and Plant: 621 
£. McBee Ave., Greenville, S. C. H. E. Littlejohn. 
Megr., Sou. Reps.: W. O. Jones and ©. W. Cain, 
Greenville Office. 


STEIN, HALL & CO., INC., 285 Madison Ave., 
New York City, Sou. Office, Johnston Bldg., Char- 
lotte, N. C. Ira L. Griffin, Mgr. 

TERRELL MACHINE CO., Charlotte, N. C., E. 
A. Terrell, Pres. and Mer. 


TEXTILE- MACHINERY co., 
I u. 


THE, 
Providence, R. I. Office 909 Johnston Bidg., 
Charlotte, N. C., H. G. Mayer, 


Conn 
Hor- 


Mgr. 

U $8 BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Manchester, 
H. Sou. Plants: Monticello, Ga. (Jordan Division): 
Greenville, 8. Johnson City, Tenn. u Reps 

K. Jordan, Sales Mgr., First National Bank 
Bidg.. Charlotte, N. C. 


U. & RING peg pg CO., 159 Aborn 8t., 
Providence, R. I. Sou. Reps.:Wm. 
Box 792, lcoenviiie. Ss. C.; O. B: Land, Box 4, 
Marietta, Ga. Stocks at: Textile Mill et Co., 
Charlotte, N. C.: Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, 
N. ©.; Gastonia ‘Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. 
Carolina Mill Supply Co., Greenville, Sulll- 
van Hdw. Co., Anderson, 's. C.; Pulton Mill oven 
Co., Atlanta, Ga.: Young & Vann Supply Co., : 
mingham, Ala. 

VEEDER-ROOT CO., INC., Hartford, Conn. Sou. 
office, Room 1401 Woodside Bldg., Greenville, 8. C. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. 
I. Sou. Offices and Warehouses: 615 Third National 
Bank Bidg., Gastonia, N. ©., A. B. Carter, 
520 Angier Ave., N. E., Atlanta, Ga., B. 4 
Mer., Sou. Reps.: B. F. Barnes, Jr., ‘Atlanta Office; 
A. D. Carter and N. H. Thomas, Gastonia Office. 

VISCOSE CO., Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 
H. Wick Rose, 


WHITI WORKS, Whitinsville, Mass 
Sou. Offites: Whitin Bl Charlotte, N. C., Ww. 
rcMer and R. I. Da 1317 Healey 

Bids” Atlanta, Ga. Sou. ps. P. Thomas 
Charlotte Office: I. D. Wingo and M. J. Bentley, 
Atlanta Office. 
WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitins- 
ville, Mass. Sou. Rep.: Webb Durham, 2029 East 
Fifth St.. Charlotte. N. C. 

WHITNEY MFG. CO., Hartford, Conn. Sou. Rep., 
Precision Gear & Machine Co., Charlotte, N. C. 


ton, Megrs.: 


Cotton Used in 
Electrical Industry 


Cotton requirements of the electric- 
al manufacturing industries reach 4 
surprisingly large yardage of fabrics 
and poundage of yarns for diversified 
uses in annual production of electrical 
equipment and accessories, according 
to figures just compiled by the Cotton 
Textile Institute. Cotton’s important 


, 
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role in the electrical field is, of course, 
familiar to the manufacturing units 


of that industry but elsewhere is like-— 


ly to pass unnoticed. 


One of cotton’s major uses is in the 
form of thread and yarn for the 
strengthening, the protection, and the 
insulation of wire and cable. Figures 
furnished to the Institute by leading 
manufacturing concerns indicate that 
approximately. 4,000,000 pounds of 
cotton thread and yarn are required 
annually for these purposes. 


Cotton cloth is another import- 
ant item, with annual requirements 
amounting to upwards of 7,000,000 
yards. Consumption of cotton tape 
and webbing also runs into large fig- 
ures. Estimates show that more than 
30,000,000 linear yards of these ma- 
terials are used each year. They are, 
however, of varying widths, ranging 
from very narrow tape to broad web- 
bing, so that on the basis of yard- 
wide cotton goods, the total yardage 
is considerably less than the above 
figure. 


‘Users of friction tape do not usu- 
ally recognize its cotton content. This 
is the familiar sticky black tape uni- 
versally applied as insulating materi- 
al. Basically it is cotton appropriately 
coated for electrical purposes. Manu- 
facturers of electrical equipment use 
some 250,000 pounds of this cotton 
tape annually, and it is also very 
largely used in other directions. 


Even in such supposedly minor 
roles as waste and wiping cloths, cot- 
ton consumption in the electrical field 
runs to impressive volume. The Insti- 
tute’s figures indicate that about 425, 
000 pounds of cotton go into waste 
and wiping cloths required each year. 
Twine. is another essential which 
accounts for the annual use of approx- 
imately 125,000 pounds: of cotton. 

Indicating the size of the electrical 
market as a cotton outlet, it may be 
stated that the yarn and thread re- 


quirements alone represent the con-' 


sumption of 8,000 bales of cotton per 
year. 


Cotton Goods Move Better 


“While the market has been quiet — 


for the last two days, the volume 
placed during the week has been sur- 
prisingly large and there is still a 
pretty fair amount of business that 
must be placed for January require- 
ments. This applies to jobbers, cutters 
and retailers. There has been a very 
fair business on print cloths and 
special fabrics, and broadcloths are in 
a most comfortable position. Addi- 
tional purchases of sheetings have 
been made by the jobbers, colored 
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goods showed further improvement 
an we look for more activity in cloth- 
ing fabrics as additional Red Cross 
purchases get under way. In discuss- 
ing inventories with a very large cut- 
ter this week, he informed us that 
they had on hand just one week's pro- 
duction of goods and one lot in transit 
which would run them about ten 
days more. This, he stated, was the 
lowest inventory and the smallest 
amount of commitments in his com- 
pany’s history, says Hunter Manu- 
facturing & Commission Company. 


“The proposed domestic allotment 
plan. is held to be entirely too dras- 
tic and if such a bill were passed it 
would, we believe, multiply our busi- 
ness difficulties. The number of Gov- 
ernment employees necessary to carry 
out such a plan would be staggering 
and the tariff difficulties that would 
arise would unquestionably start fur- 
ther world agitation. Further, with 
the passing of such a bill there would 
immediately develop additional un- 
certainties, which would be particu- 
larly true of the textile industry, and 


we believe the discussions of the last 


week or two show that the leaders 
are thoroughly aroused to the dangers 
which the passing of such a bill would 
undoubtedly incur. 


“Of very great importance to the 
world trade has been the outflow of 
gold from India which began in Sept- 
ember, 1931, and in dollar value over 
$300,000,000 has been shipped. India 
has been long known as the sink of 
the precious metal and this is literal- 
ly true because this gold is not used 
in commerce but largely for jewelry 
and decorative purposes and much of 
it goes into hiding. From 1870 to 
1930 India imported gold worth $2,- 


~ 800,000,000 and various economists 


have esteimated that the total Indian 
gold was probably $5,000,000,000. 
Beginning in 1922 and until 1930 
India absorbed 27 per cent of 
the world’s gold production which 
alarmed international bankers be- 
cause they feared that if continued it 
would cause a world’s shortage of 
gold with its adverse effect on world. 
trade. The outflow from India which 
started last September was due large- 
ly to the decline of the English pound 
sterling, and the outflow contines. 
Te effect on the world trade is the 
same as though this gold were newly 
mined and, therefore, to the gold pro- 
duction of this year can be added this 
$300,000,000 from India. Following 
any large increase in gold production, 
history shows us, prices begin to rise 
and sooner or later this means the 
building up of higher values and com- 
modity prices.” 


i 

| 

| 

} 
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Converters’ Record Reported By Lauten 
(Continued from Page 3) 


the association to be a police department for the indus- 
try. 


“Uniform gray goods sales notes and fair trade prac- ’ 


tices have been agreed upon after many years’ effort, and 
while they are not yet entirely perfect they are certainly 
a great improvement over anything that we had before. 
It might interest you to know that a very much more 
comprehensive code of fair trade practices has been pre- 
pared which is now in the hands ot the National Associa- 
tion of Cotton Manufacturers and we hope that before 
long we will be able to come to an agreement on this 
matter. | 
TraFrric DEPARTMENT'S SUCCESS 
-“Qur traffic department is second to none in this in- 
dustry or in any other, It originated as a separate or- 
ganization in 1919 during a severe railroad strike which 
paralyzed all freight movement of goods and piled up 
thousands of bales as well as millions of dollars’ worth 
ot merchandise on the tracks, particularly at transfer 
points. 

“in August, 1929, this organization was merged with 
the ‘extile Converters’ Association. The services which 
it has rendered are all matters of record and, in my opin- 
1on, its services to this association and to the industry at 
large have been invaluable. | 

*Qur insurance department has given you all better 


insurance coverage—tuller and more protective—and has. 


saved this industry thousands of dollars. It is true that 
anything good cannot be kept in a burglar-proof safe; 
consequently this policy was copied by a competing in- 
surance organization; but we can claim that the improve- 
' ment in coverage and the lower cost are due to the efforts 
of this association. 

“It was due largely to our efforts that the Federal Gov- 
ernment passed a regulation that all merchandise bought 
for any department of the Federal Government must be 
of United States origin. | 


FREIGHT RATE FIGHT 


“All of you are thoroughly aware that the increases 
in freight rates proposed a year ago in September on cot- 
ton piece goods were successfully postponed, quite largely 
through the efforts of our traffic department, which have 
saved this industry, so far, nigh on to a million dollars 
in cost. The final decision in this. matter, to which we 
are all looking forward, will be given probably some time 
before April; and we have every right to feel that our 
representations in Washington will have the most careful 
consideration of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The preparation and presentation of our case and the 
final brief were all handled perfectly. Special recognition 
and consideration are due to our attorney, Willis Crane, 
of Washington; to Charles E. Cotterill, who represented 
us in Chicago, and to our rate expert committee, com- 
posed of John W. Hoey—the manager of our traffic de- 
partment—Harry Fisher, of Joseph Bancroft & Sons Co., 
and Hutson E, Howell, of Cohn-Hall-Marx Company, 
and last, but not least, to Charles Pinnell for his presence 
and assistance at the Atlanta meeting ,and to Samuel 
Lamport for his wonderful testimony before the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in Washington. 

“Our efforts to regulate production are a matter of 
record, 

“There is not much doubt that every member of this 
association, as well as the non-members, is thoroughly 
familiar with all the matters to which I have referred; 
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yet, in view of this, it is surprising to me how often con- 
verters show absolute ignorance of these subjects. Can 
you wonder that I get hot under the collar when I hear 
anyone ask, What has this association done? Speaking 
for myself alone and without exaggeration, I have prob- 
ably contributed $100,000 worth of work during the last 
twenty years of my affiliation with the association, and 
many others have done equally as well. 


Acts FOR INDUSTRY 


“It is true that we have not held so many meetings 
during the past year as we might have, but, from the last 
analysis of the situation, nothing has been lost, some 
money has been saved and a great deal has been accom- 
plished. Our efforts have never been selfish; they have 
always been for the industry and they have benefited 
non-members just the same as they have benefited our 
members. | 

“The great difficulty lies in not having this association 
so powerful as it should be. No sane man will feel that 
an industry like ours can exist without a representative 
association. I should like to see this association expand 
so that it would compare favorably to the strongest or- 
ganization in any industry. 

“We have before us some very important itenis affect- 
ing not only the industry but the pocketbook of the in- 
dustry. In dividual-action is useless; these matters must 
be handled by an association, 

‘1 hope that I have laid the case before you—the jury. 
of the industry—and I look forward, with faith and hope, 
to your verdict.” 


Ageing Vat Colors 
(Continued from Page 4) 


per cent, the white cloth 4.8 per cent, and the printed 
cloth just off the dry cans 2.8 per cent. 

The results of these experiments lead to the conclusion 
that the increase in temperature was due to the heat of 
condensation of steam, rather than to heat of reaction or 
to the heat coming from the top steam chests. The lower 
the moisture, the higher the temperature, and when we 
consider the presence of the hydroscopic glycerin in the 
printed cloth, it is only natural to expect considerable 
condensation into the fabric with the accompanying liber- 
ation of heat. This brings up the question: How much 
moisture does a cotton print absorb at 215 degrees to 
230 degrees F.? It would be hard to determine experi- 
mentally without a rather complex set up of apparatus. 
By taking samples from the ager as soon as possible, and 
determining the moisture, we found 8 to 10 per cent. It 
is reasonably certain that this figure is lower than the 
amount held by the cloth in the ager, for cotton contain- 
ing over 10 per cent moisture at 220 degrees F. will lose 
it very rapidly upon coming into a comparatively dry 
atmosphere. By calculating from the flow of steam, the 
temperature reached, the weight of cloth, the heat of - 
condensation, and the specific heat of steam, we arrived 
at 16-18 per cent for the moisture in the cloth in the 
ager. ‘his, will vary with the amount of glycerin used 
and the temperature of the ager. 

Having established that 212-213 degrees F. was the 
best temperature for our requirements, and that no such 
simple change as shutting off the steam chests would 
lower the temperature; how may the temperature be 
lowered? Ordinarily if something is too hot we cut 
down the steam, but the reverse is true in ageing, the 
more steam used the cooler the ager will be. 

The amount of steam admitted to the ager was varied 


moisture content by sprinkling. 
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with the same pattern running and the following tempera- 
tures were obtained. 


1000 Ibs. per 
2000 Ibs. per 
4000 Ibs. per 
10000 Ibs. per 


hour 22214°F 
hour 220 
hour 218 
hour 215 


The usual better color values were obtained with the 
lower temperatures. One way, then, to reduce the tem- 
perature is to increase the flow of 212 degrees steam 
through the ager. 


The most natural way to dissipate this heat, since it 
comes from the condensation of water, is to evaporate 
water. At the time we were conducting this investigation, 
it was brought to our attention that some mills were 
boiling water in the bottom of their agers. The steam in 
the bottom of the ager under observation was 212 de- 
grees, and there appeared no reason why boiling water 
there should lower the temperature. Well, we equipped 
the ager to boil water, anyway, and the ager temperature 
was just the same whether we had water in the bottom or 
did not. However, if the steam enters the ager higher 
than 212 degrees F. then boiling water or blowing the 
steam through water will remove the super heat from the 
steam. 


If the super heat in the ager is caused entirely by 
water condensing into the cloth, and we put water into 
the cloth before ageing in the same amount that it would 
condense, there should be no development of heat and a 
212 degrees temperature should be maintained.. Five 
thousand yards of printed cloth was divided into two 
parts. One-half was‘ sprinkled with a brush sprinkler. 
By analysis it contained 11 per cent water. The un- 
sprinkled half containing 3.0 per cent water was aged 
first and the temperature was 220 degrees F. When the 
sprinkled half was aged the temperature was 215 degrees 
with the usual increase in color value. With water spots 
being the chief worry of the ager boss, the idea of delib- 
erately sprinkling cloth was so disturbing to the super- 
intendent that no attempts were made to’ increase the 
This one trial showed 
rather definitely that the temperature can be materially 
lowered in this fashion, and if the 16 or 18 per cent that 


we estimate the cloths hold, could be introduced the re- | 
U. S. patents were granted. 


sults would be even better. 
some four or five years ago covering an ager equipped 
with blankets kept wet from the outside, and suspended 
vertically in the ager between the different laps of moving 
cloth. This is another method of utilizing the evapora- 
tion of water to remove the super heat, but not by put- 
ting the moisture into the cloth itself. 


The time required for ageing again depends upon the 
ager, the color, the formula used and other variables. 
For the above colors and formula, at 218 degrees to 220 
degrees F., four minutes was the time that gave the best 
results. Some colors require more time, some less. It Is 
possible to dull colors by too long an ageing, just as it 
is possible to get underdevelopment by too short an age- 
ing. For the general average of colors used we found 
four-minute ageing to be the most satisfactory. 


The results of our experimental work may be briefly 
summed up as follows: 


1. Pressures varied between .8 and .3 of an inch of 
water more than the atmosphere. This variation had no 
appreciable effect on the results obtained. If air is ad- 
mitted to the ager, greens are the first to be affected. 


2. The temperature varied from 213 to 234 degres 
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Fk. 213 degrees is the most desirable temperature at 
which to operate. 

3. The super heat is due primarily to heat of con- 
densation. 


4. The ager temperature may be improved by increas- 
ing the flow of 212 degrees steam through the ager, or 
by introducing water into the ager by the cloth or some 
other fashion. 

5. The time required is dependent upon many factors, 
but for the above described tonditions four minutes was 
the most suitable. 


“Cotton Houses” 


One of the newest developments in residential building 
construction—a design employing cotton fabric for sur- 
facing all exterior walls, the roof, and all interior walls 
and partitions—was on display in the exhibit of new 
trends in architecture held recently in the Sears Roebuck 
Gallery, Washington, D. C. Miniature models illustrat- 
ing cotton applied as a major element in construction will 
be shown by the Cotton-Textile Institute in co-operation 
with their designer, Lawrence Kocher, architect and edi- 
tor of the “Architectural Record.” The models represent 
residential types known as “cotton houses” because of 
the large and important new use assigned to canvas in 
their construction. : | 

The exhibit will feature recreation and sports building, 
and low-cost homes. The so-called “cotton house” is 
submitted as of new practicability offering a solution of 
the low-cost housing problem. Two types are included, 
one a five-room residence, with attached garage, and the 
other a week-end house with combination living and 
sleeping quarters. _In both cases the cotton fabric sur- 
faces a conventional structural work. The residence, 
which is designed for permanent occupancy, can be erect- 
ed complete with standard plumbing fixtures and modern 
heating plant at a cost of from $1,500 to $1,750. The 
estimated cost of the week-end house is less than $1,000. 
The models showing the pleasing color possibilities of 
fabric; indicate the artistic effects which can be econom- 
ically obtained. 


Improvement in Hosiery Industry 


Washington.—'mprovement in the hosiery industry in 
October is shown by figures released by the United States 
Census Bureau, covering the operations of 376 mills pro- 
ducing approximately 72 per cent of the country’s total. 

Hosiery knit in these mills in October, the bureau re- 
ported, totalled 6,368,069 dozen pairs, against 5,638,147 
dozen in September; orders booked called for 7,014,466 
dozen pairs, against 7,087,578 dozen: cancellations were 
104,230 dozen pairs, against 130,431; net shipments -were 
6,360,512 dozen pairs, against 6,035,071 dozen: unfilled 
orders amounted to 4,671,197 dozen pairs, against 4,201,- 
773 dozen, and stocks on hand at the close of the month 
were 8,362,089 dozen pairs, against 8,656,493 dozen on 
September 30. 

October production by kinds, it was announced, in- 
cluded 15,313 dozen pairs men’s full fashioned, against 
10,852 dozen in September; 2,049,394 dozen seamless, 
against 1,855,495 dozen; 2,370,469. dozen women’s full 
fashioned, against 2,112,172 dozen: 659,074 dozen seam- 
less, against 502,184 dozen; 908,064 dozen boys’, misses’ 
and children’s, against 893,884 dozen; 336,688 dozen in- 


fants’, against 234,782 dozen, and dozen. 
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WANTED—From 16 to 20 Whitin Cards, 


HUNTER’S TRAVELER | 12” 
6—Foster No. 30 Cone Winders. 
100—-Saco-Lowell Cards, 1917. 
y 8 L, Drawing, 4 del. each. 
—S-L Twisters, 3%” G., tape D. 
Beams, 20” heads. 
heddles, Duplex and 
Straigh 
1100—Rings, im’, N 1 fla 
HUNTER MACHINERY “co. 
610 Johnston Bldg. Charlotte, N. C. 


Coiler. From 5 to 6 Heatherington 
Combers. 1—Denn Warper with Link- 
er Head Double Ball Attachment. Give 
full details in first § letter. No. 136 
Main Street, Brevard, N. C. 


WANTED—Successful knitting mill fore- 
man, fixer or good knitter. Also Jac- 
quard weaver with a small amount of 
money and a large volume of ability. 
Interested persons, do this for vourself. 
Read article ‘‘How the Woolen Industry 
Grows,’’ front page and page 37, A. 
Wool & Cotton Reporter, Dec. 22nd 


issue. Read between the lines, then 
measure yourself. Don’t telegraph, 
Come to see Sox 182, 


phone or write. 
Landrum, §. C. 


COTTON MILL 


For Sale at 10% of Cost 

8500 Spindies 

260 Looms 

360 H.P. New Diesel Engine 
Brick Buildings 

Good Tenant Houses 
Low Taxes—Good Location 
A Bargain 

For further 


Textile Wet Finishing Machinery 
Water Power Equipment | 
Rolls— Wood, Metal, Rubber 


RODNEY HUNT MACHINE COMPANY 
> MILL STREET | ORANGE, MASS. 


information communi- 
care Southern Textile 


cate G. 
Bulle ‘tin. 


Classified Rates 


Set Regular “Want Ad” Style, without border or display lines 
—4c per word, each insertion. 


Minimum charge, $1.00. Terms—Cash with order 


Set Display Style, with headings in larger type and border— 
$3.00 per inch, one insertion. 


Printinc? 


RULED F ORMS 


GET OUR S 


LETTERHEADS 


on any quality of paper and envelopes to match 
Bill Heads Factory Forms 
Statements Invoices 
| Pay Roll Envelopes 
Loose Leaf Systems and Binders 


Ledgers, Journals, Cashbooks and Day Books 
Many Mill Forms Carried in Stock 


WASHBURN PRINTING CO. 


DAVID CLARK, President 
118 West Fourth St. Phone 3-2972 


Charlotte, N. C. 
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Clause Protecting 
Against Tax 


Committees representing the Tex- 
tile Fabrics Association and the 


' Association of Cotton Textile Mer- 


chants of New York jointly recom- 
mend that all clauses relating to sales 
or excise taxes or extra charges by 


- the Federal government be replaced 


with the following clause on all sales- 
notes, orders and contracts: 


“In addition to the net price stated » 
herein, buyer agrees to pay to the sel- 
ler, upon collection by the Govern- 
ment, the amount which, because of 
this transaction or any portion here- 
of, the seller is required:to pay to the 
Federal government on account of 
taxes or charges not now existing. If 
such taxes or charges be imposed up- 
on raw material, a proper allowance 
for waste is to be added.” 


Wilmington Wins 
Freight Rate Fight 


Wilmington, N. C—-The Wilmington 
Port Traffic Association has won its 
campaign to obtain uniform freight 
rates on cotton textiles, in competion 
with other Atlantic ports, H. E. Boyd, 
the association’s manager announces. 
The American Cotton Manufacturing 
Association and the Cotton Manu- 
facturers’ Association of North and 
South Carolina joined with the local 
association in the fight to obtain the 
uniform rate which became effective 
this week. 


In the past intercoastal steamship 
lines had had an advantage in steam- 
er rates from Philadelphia and New 
York city on textiles destined for the 
Pacific Coast via the Panama Canal. 
Before the uniform rate became ef- 
fective there was a spread of 55c per 
100 pounds in favor of Philadelphia 
and New York city on less than car- 
load lots of textiles. This, according 
to Mr. Boyd, had prevented Wilming- 
ton from receiving her share of textile 
traffic through her port, although rail 
rates to Wilmington from the mill 
centers in the Carolinas are favorable. 


The establishment of the uniform 
rate for Wilmington gives it a ratio of 
75c per 100 pounds for carload lots, 
10,000 pounds minimum and 85c per 
100 pounds less than carloads. Before 
the new rate became effective the less 
than carload rate from’ Wilmington 
had been $1.40 per 100 pounds, while 
the 85c rate had been in effect for 
Philadelphia and New York city since 
early in 1932. 
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Here are the Crucial Minutes 


.. which the 
business paper 
helps to save 


Smith,” calls the secretary. 
The first of a line of waiting sales- 
men, hurriedly collecting hat and a 
sample case, enters the buyer’s office. 

A ground-glass door closes behind him. 
The other men shift, recross their legs and 
settle down to wait their turn. It won't be 
jong now. 

And it won't! For the average time given 
to salesmen is brief—heart-breakingly brief, 
sometimes. In retail stores it varies between 
4 minutes in department stores and 21 min- 
utes in furniture stores, with an average for 
all lines of 12-minutes per interview. In in- 
dustrial concerns it is scarcely longer. 

- Yet within those few minutes every actual 
sale must be consummated. Here, within the 
“walls of one room, across one desk, and in the 
space of a few hundred seconds are focused 
the entire efforts of management, produc- 


tion, advertising— 


to stand or fall on 
the result of per- 

SYMBOL identifies an 
ABP paper...It stands 


sonal salesmanship. 
known, paid 


Here are the cru- 
cial minutes when 
circulation ; straight-forward 
business methods, and. edi- 


for honest, | 
a man must sell. 
torial standards that insure 


. These are 
the factors that make a val- 
uable advertising medium. 


reader interest... 


ty 


Ws: 


NG 


And because these selling minutes are so 
few, so precious, it is important to save them 
for actual selling, to free the hands of sales- 
men for the important work which can only 


‘be done face to face with the buyer. 


It is here that the business paper is of un-- 
told value to the manufacturer. For it reaches 
in advance the man behind the ground-glass 
door. In its pages can be said beforehand 
everything that must be said as a preliminary 
to effective personal selling; to get introduc- 
tions and explanations out of the way; tc 
create friendships and reputations; to clear 
the decks for two-fisted selling. 

Because the business paper of today deals 
so authoritatively and constructively with 
the problems of its industry, profession or 
trade, it not only passes through the ground- 
glass door, but it is read, thoroughly and 
attentively, by the man who constitutes the 
manufacturer’s most important single objec- 
tive. His interest makes the business paper 
the key to saving crucial selling minutes. 


This publication is a member of the Associated Business Papers, Inc. 

..@ Cooperative, non-profit organization of leading publications in the 
industrial, professional and merchandising fields, mutually pledged 
to uphold the highest editorial, journalistic and advertising standards. 


THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS, INC. 


TWO-NINETY-FIVE MADISON AVENUE 


NEW YORK CITY 


“|. 
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Mr. Spinner 
Have You 
Considered 


The question of this year’s cotton being 
exceedingly ‘‘trashy and dirty”? Accord- 
ingly are you turning out “trashy and 
dirty’ yarns with excessive waste in your 
carding room? Does your product. meet 
the exact requirements of your customers? 
Do you want to deliver a better product to 
your customers? If so, have your winders 
equipped with ECLIPSE YARN CLEAN- 
ES. They will guarantee you a better and 
cleaner yarn with no additional production 
cost. | 
The ECLIPSE YARN. CLEANER | is 
guaranteed to improve the quality of your 
yarn. 


Request us to have a representative call 
and demonstrate to your entire satisfaction 
what the ECLIPSE YARN CLEANER 
can do for you. The ECLIPSE YARN 
CLEANER is standard equipment in many 
up-to-date cotton mills. 

BCLIPSE YARN 
CLEANER can be attached to 
Foster and Universal winders. 
Telegraph or telephone us col- 
lect for a demonstration. 


ECLIPSE TEXTILE DEVICES, INC. 
Elmira, N. Y. 


Southern Representative 
J. DO. LUTES 
Charlotte, N. C. 


YARN CLEANER 


P.O. Box 1651 


. 
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Patents gran ted 
and pending 


Oil i's supplied at 
actual contact. 
where most needed. 


Continuous automatic lubrication 


which is adequate yet clean 
(Patents granted and pending) 


© succeed, automatic ring lubrication must be |, Con- 

tinuous. 2. Adequate. 3. Clean. The exclusive patented 
feature of our DIAMOND FINISH Eadie Ring is that the trav- 
eler receives lubrication continuously all around the circum- 
ference instead of in only one spot. The oil reaches the 
traveler at the point of its contact with the ring. Since the | 
oil is delivered directly to the traveler we can use a thicker 
oil than on a one-spot ring, giving truly adequate lubrication. 
The oil does not fly off, and the rings remain clean in operation. 


SPINNING RING CO. 


Seydel- Woolley 

Company 

ATLANTA 
Textile 


Chemicals 


y) For 
Best Weaving 


A Concern is 

- Known by the 

Customers It 
Keeps 


Loom Cords a Specialty 


We Also Manufacture 
-The Improved Dobby Bars and Pegs 


Rice Dobby Chain Company 


Millbury tot Mass. 


| 
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